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Teachers, etc. 
EACHERS SHOULD EXAMINE 


The Reformed Primer and First Reader. Price 
30 cents. _ Basy HOOD Pu B. CO., New York. 
(HARLE. S W. STONE, Tutor fe Har. 


vard, 68 ¢ ‘hestnut | Street, Boston. 


School Agencies. 


4 MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 


ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, 


£adors, Gove ay ete., to Colleges, Schools, and 
Families. Apply to 
= = Mrs. M. J. Youne-Furon. 
23 Union Square, New York. 
WE FISK TEACHERS’ AGEN CIES, 
7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 
= ¥. “106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., ‘and 120% South 


Spring Street, Los Angeles, 


Manual free. 


i WE NE W AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
Agency supplies all grades of Teachers and Educa- 
tors. Loe — near the centre of yong the 
Apply t B. Rua@G.es, Manager 
’ Palace Hotel Buik ling, Cine innail, oO. 


Cal. 100-page Agency 
EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 





U.S. 
Room C, 





~ 4 MERICA NAND F F OREIG! Vv Prop essors, 

i 1 tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to Col- 

leges, schools, and families. MintaM COYRIERE, Yy 
N. ° 


150 Sth Av., cor. 20th St., 
JANTED—IN A GIRLS’ PRIVATE 
‘ Day-School which prepares for College, a teach- 
er (woman) of English and Latin. All applicants must 
be College grz aduates Address S. T., care oof Nation, 


“CHE RME RHOR! VS TE A € HERS 
Agency. Oldest and best known in U. 
“t stablished 1855. 3 East 14th St. 


T E ACHERS WANTED! 


ar or good positions in Colleges, Seminartes, Private 
100ls, City Schools. ete. Hundreds of teachers lo 
at ed by us saa” li ast four years. Send for Manual and 

t blank. C. J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, Il. 


* . mole : 
Summer Schools of Harvard niversity. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, ? 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 10, 1891. § 
During the months of July and August, 1891, the 
following-named courses of instruction will be given 
in the Summer Schools of the University. 
Anvlo-Saxon, Geology (8 courses), 
English, Physics (2 courses), 
German, Physiology and Hygiene, 
French Field — 
Chemis atry (4 courses), 2 courses), 
Botany Physical Tretntag. 


and ore ya course of about thirty lectures concerning 
ie methods of instruction in the several departments 
in which these courses belong. 

Allof the above-named courses, except the two ad- 
vanced courses in Geology and those in Field-Engineer- 
ing, are givenin the College buildings at Cambridge, 
and are open to both men and women. 

The course in Physiology and Hygiene is expressly 
designed to meet the needs of teachers in the public 
schools. 

For information concerning the Summer instruction 
in Medicine, application should be made to the Dean of 
the Harvard Medical School, Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass. 





“N.Y. 








For circulars describing each of the Summer courses 
fu detail, application should be made to the Secretary 
ft Harvard U RIVETERy, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Sauveur Summer College of 
Languages, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 
SIXTEENTH SEssion: July 7 to August 17. 
r board and rooms alidress Miss H. L. Burritt, Bur 
linzton, Vt, 
PETITES CAUSERIES. New Epition just out. 
AUSERIES AVEC MES ELEVES. New Epitios now 
press. Exercises with transi tti ms from English 
fo French have been added to both books; also a 
te conjugation of French Verbs. A copy of the 
ts containing these exercises and the keys to 
,also the Catalogues of the Summer School, 
sent free to applicants by 
Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
6 Copley Terrace, Roxbury, B« ston, Mass 


E UROPEAN SUMMER ) WIN- 





} 
same 


will b 


AND 
ter Resort, University town of vg wh = Tirol, 
a; 1,000 feet above the sea, with dry, 





a bracing 

ate. Hotel Tirol, open all the year, Carl ‘Landsee, 
‘roprietor. Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished. 
Elev ator. Superior ¢ uisine (table d’héte or a la carte). 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at low 
rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel at all 


Seasons. Unusual advantages for securing teachers of 
the languages, history, science, art, music, ete., at 
very moderate terms. Eminent medical care an 
skilled nurses if desired. Best English and American 
refe srences. Illustrated pamphlets sent on applics atic on. 


7A S. CLARK, BOOXSELLER AND 
< « Newsdealer, 34 Park Row, New York City. 
Catalogue No. 31 ready, No. 32 in immediate pros- 
pect. Gratis, free, no arge, postpaid, ete. 








Picniien Sense Chairs, Settees, ‘anil Ro “ren 
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ae Cottage 
Table. 


Fireakie Comfort for 
Two 


F, A. SINCLAIR, MOTTVILLE, ONONDAGA CO., NEW YORK. 


A lady writes; ** My husband, who weighs 960 pounds, has sat in the No. 13 Rocke 
ing when at home for a good many years, and we have neverexpended a penuy on it fc 
think this isa good test of the workmanship.” 

“The Commou Sense Chairs and Settees of Mr, 
goods, and parties furnishing country-houses and 
furniture, willdo well to write to F. A. Sinclair, 
which contains illustrations of the various articles be 
Seventific American, 


ASK FOR SINCLAIR'S COMMON SENSE CHAIRS. 


THE SPECIAL FOOD FOR BRAIN AND NERVES 


|Crosby’s Vitalized Phos sphites, 


repared accordi o the formula given by Prof. Percy, ts the on/y prepara- 
Prepared ding to the formula given by Prof. 1 
tion of the Hypophosphi ites identical in composition with the ph veel d ele 


Sinclafr Folding Lounge, 


r every even 
rrepaira I 


Sinclair are not surpassed by any other « 
vesiring inexpensive, comfortable, and durable 
it Mottwille, N. ¥., foracopy of bis bandt h 
manufactures, with a schedu " 





t : 
ments of the human brain and nerves. It is the principle necessary to restore 
and sustain mental and physical powers and prevent - sease. Pamphlet, with 
testimonials from leading physicians, the et nt — ind educators, sent 





free. For sale by druggists. Sent by 
from 56 West 25th Street, New York 


- QS 
. went mati 
= - , ? _ WG 
mature Srinted om the label, [FR 








None genuine without this stg 
Rs a b. ee H 
e er P . 
SANT \Gyrotee 
- a | 
NaS £3 a St 4 ~ aE 
as Ne TR PIANOFORTES 
Se =) — UNBQUALLED IN 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP. 


AND DURABILITY. 


/ 
j 


The soft, velvety coloring effect so desirable to house | 
exteriors can only be produced and permanently held 


exteriors ca WILLIAM KNABE & CO, 
C A B O T . S re St 148 5th yao a 2th St. 





ming S17 


-cuRlous 


Market Space 


QUESTIONS” 


remarkable books. An 


CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE « 
with samples on wood, sent on application. 


of Creosoted Houses, 












SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, | FVCHCDOP FD 24 of aii that is rare and cwrions 
71 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass It corrects ¢ ner hee narrate je aiming t Art, 
3 Literature s Life pens fresh chan of 
_- t z a nversat » ANG creates 1 nse interest 
a e “AST W erever intr ea. You wi hever 
t e how many things you ght tokn wane 4 wh 
. re ( is (hu —= a” Ser 


GENTS WANTED. 
(KEY STONE PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia. 


T R E For For SPRING 

"PLANTING. 
ia tir at ay 
Pronies, ROSES, Hardy Plants. Grape via 


a SMALL FRUITS, &c. Illustrated and « descriptive 
4 priced Catalogue : also wholesale price list for 


rer’ ELLWANGER & BARRY 


& vr Hore +4 ve RIES, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Years. (Mention thia paper.) 


Send for circulars to 
Wm. H. PARMENTER, 
General *Agent of the 
Wixwer IxvestMent Co. 
%) State Street, Boston, 
Mase. 





yn China Decora 
of the Soctety 





‘Tae LATEST WORK 
n bears the seal 

Decorative Art, U.S ~ 

assistan ‘e and instr 





expert ence 
his put Heath ‘ is exceedingly unique 


in form, being bound in 
and laced with heavy cord. 
ceipt of @2.25. 


flexible co ver 
Sent, postage paid, on re 
J. B. COLT & CO., 

1¢ Beekman St., N.Y. 


— 


School of Drawing and Painting, 
aND DEPARTMENT OF Decorative Desies, 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON. 

For circulars and detailed information apply to the 

manager. 





Invested to yield a pres 
ent income of from 6 per 
cent te 8 per cent wil? 
one half the profits. 


MONEY | 
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Macmillan & Co,’s 


NEW BOOKS. 





Just Published. remo, cloth, $1.50. 


OUTLINES 
OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


By HARALD HOFFDING, 
Professor ut the University of Copenhagen, 
Translated by MARY E, LOWNDES. 

$1.50. 

Contents: Subject and Method of Psychology—Mind 
and Body—the Conscious and the Unconsclous—Classi- 
fication of the Psychological Elements—The Psycholo- 
gy of Cognition—The Psychology of Feeling—The Psy- 
chology of the WIIL 


izmo, cloth, 





THE RIGHT HONOURABLE; 
Arthur Macmurrough Kavanagh. 


A Biography compiled by his cousin, Saran L. STEELE, 
from papers chiefly unpublished, With Portrait. 
8vo, 81.00. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 12mo, $2.25, 


Marius the Epicurean. 

HIS SENSATIONS AND IDEAS, By WALTER H. Pater 
M.A., author of ‘ Appreciations,’ etc., Fellow of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 12mo, $2.25. 

“The fact is that * Marius, the Epicurean’ isa book 
to read and reread. . E nough has been said to show 
those who are likely to appreciate the book what unu 
sual matter for appreciation they have within reach.” 
—FPali Mali Gaz: tte. 





Now Ready. Annual Publication. 12mo, $3.00. 
Revised to date after Official Returns. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1891 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the 
Civilized World for the Year 1891. Edited by 
J. Scorr Kevtiz, Librarian to the Royal Geogra 
phical Society. 12mo, 83,00. 

“The ‘Statesman’s Year-Book’ is, and will remain 
as long asitis in competent hands, the king of books 
of reference; the best not only of this country, but of 
all countries; not only the best for some purposes, but 
for most purposes for which books of reference are re- 
quired; on the whole, a perfect work.”—Athenwmum. 

** Not only statesmen, but all men who desire to keep 
pace with the march of events, with political and 
commercial changes—in fact, with the general pro- 
gress of the world —will find in ‘The Statesman’s Year- 
Book’ an indispensable guide.”—New York Tribune. 


28th 





New Book by the Bishop of Durham. 
Essays in the History of 
Religious Thought in the West. 


By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop 
of Durham, Honorary Fellow of Trinity and King’s 
Colleges, Cambridge, author of ‘ The Gospel of the 
Resurrection,’ etc., etc. Globe 8vo, $1.75. 


Studies in the Arthurian Legend. 
By Jonn Ruys, M.A., Fellow of Jesus Colleze, Profes 
sor of Celtic {In the University of Oxford. 8vo, 
$3.25. 


The Histories of Tacitus. 


With Introduction, Notes, and anIndex. By the Rev. 
W. A. Spooner, M.A., 8vo, $3.50. 








Just Published, the only English Edition of Plau- 
tus Rudens, 


T. Macci Plauti Rudens. 


Edited, with Critical and Explanatory: Notes. by Ep 
WARD A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A. 8vo, $2.25. 
**A very scholarly and erudite edition.”’—Times. 


New 





Rulers of India Series. 
Volumes. 


12mo, cloth, 60 cents each. 

THE MARQUESS OF CORNWALLIS, and the Con 
solidation of British Rule. By W. 8S. SEron-Karr. 
THE EARL OF MAYO. By Sir WrLLiAmM WILson Hun- 
TER. 


MACMILLAN 





& CO., 


VoLuME I., 


I. includes an Introduction by the Hon. 
law Reid, and the General Preface by the Due de 


Part 1V.—Spanish Affairs, 1807. 


A FAMOUS WORK: 


The Memoirs of 


Talleyrand. 


Edited, with copious explanatory notes, by the 


DUC DE BROGLIE. 


octavo, with four portraits and fac- 
similes of manuscript, $2.50, 

The work is to be complete in five volumes, 

Volume 

White- 


The volumes will be sold separately, 


Broglie. 

The Memoirsin this volume comprise: Part 
I.—The Years Preceding the Revolution, 1754- 
1791. Part I.—The Due d@’Orléans. Part IIT. 


—The Convention; The Directory; The Consu- 


late; The Early Years of the Empire, 1791-1808, 
Part V.—T! 
Erfurt Interview, 1808, 


Talleyrand’s long diplomatic 
ful life, his unique character, his exceptionally 
incisive and powerlul intellect, and bis keenly 
satirical analysis of the men with whom he had 
to do, render it probable that his long-expected 
Memoirs will be one of the most noteworthy 
books of the century. His remarkable utter- 
ances upon America, and the probability of some 
new light being thrown by him on the character 
of Napoleon, will give a special interest to cer- 
tain portions of the Diary. 


career, his event- 





The second volume will follow next week, 


tion.) 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
The Speculator. 


Contemporary American, By 


Collector,’ ete, 16imo, cloth, 75 cents, 


THORACIC ANEURISM, 
B.A., Oxon.,, 


AND 
CAMMANN, 
16.no, cloth, $1,25, 


milt Dispensary, ete, 





AND 
AND DISEASE, 
l6mo, cloth, illustrated, 75 cents, 


above. 
The Story of the Bacteria. 


protit and enjoyed by any 
well as by the most scientific physician.’ 
cago Inter-Ocean, 


Dust and Its Dangers. 


service that cannot be over- valued, ‘ 


attract general attention.’’—Boston Gazette. 





plication. 


27 and 29 West 23a Street, 





112 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


NEW YORK. 


(Full descriptive Prospectus sent on applica- 


A Portrait of a 
CLINTON 
Ross, author of ‘The Gallery of a Ra’ dom 


The Physical Diagnosis of the 
DISEASES OF THE HEART AND LUNGS, 
By D. M. 
M.D., Attending 
Phys cian in Class of Heart and Lungs, De- 


Drinking-Water and Ice Supplies, 
THEIR RELATIONS TO HEALTH 
By T. M. PRuDDEN, M.D. 


By the same author, uniform with the 


**Itis written in clear, concise sentences, with- 
outany effort at dispiay, and cin be read with 
intelligent reader, as 
*—Chi- 


**It is in one sense an alarmist book, but it 
alariis in a proper direction, and performs a 
“he 
book is to be warmly commended, and should 


*,* List of Spring Announcements sent on ap- 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Zadoc Pine, 


And Other Stories. By H. C. BUNNER, 
cloth, $1,00; paper, 50 cents. 

No more delight'ul collection of stories has 

appeared ina long time taan these, revealing a 

refined literary touch, deep and tender feeling, 

and a ciose study of some of the more rugged 

phases of human nature, 


How the Other Half Lives. 


Studies Among the Tenements of New York, 
By Jacos A. Riis. Lilustrated from Photo- 
graphs by the author. 12mo, $1.25, net, 


12mo, 


This work, which has excited wideand pro- 
found interest, is now issued in a new edition at 
half the former price. 

From Dr. A. F. Schauffler, incharge of N.Y. 
City Missions. 

**No book that has ever appeared in this land 
pours such light on ‘the Other Half.’ [t is 
enormously more interesting than any novel that 
ever was written or that ever wil!) be. Let all 
who are in any way interested in the welfare of 
humanity buy and read it at once.’ 


History of the 
Second Army Corps, 


Inthe Array of the Potomac. By General FrRAN- 
cis A. WALKER. With Portraits and Maps, 
Cheaper Edition, 8vo, $2.00, 


** We have no hesitation in saving that his his- 
tory is one of the best the war has produced, 
The work is more than the history ot asingle 
corps, for it practically describes at length most 
of the operations of the Army of the Potomac,”’ 
—New York Sun. 


Original Charades. 


By L. B. R. BRIGGS. 16mo, $1.00, 


** Those who like to exercise their wits on rid- 
dies in rbyme will find abundence of entertain- 
ment in these ingenious and felicitous charades, 
Many o these happy productions are exceeding. 
ly witty.’’— Boston Beacon. 


A Practical Guide to Whist. 


By the Latest Scientific Methods. By FIsHER 


AMES. 16mo, 75 cents, 


**A convenient and useful littie book. It pre- 
sents the game in its most modern form, includ- 
ing the system of American leads, The princi- 
ples of play tor each hand are carefully given, 
and the explanations are generally clear.” 
Philadelphia Times, 


French Dramatists 


Of the 19th Century. By BRANDER MA1THEWS. 


New Edition. 12mo, $1.50, 


This new edition has an additiona! chapter, 
bringing Mr. Matthews’s review of the French 
drama down to the present time, ‘** There is no 
book from which the English resder can obtain 
so trustworthy a view of the contemporary 
French drama, and none surely in which a theme 
so complex is so pleasantly unfolded.’’—Boston 
Traveller. 


Essays in Little. 


ANDREW LANG With Portrait. 12mo, 


$1.00. 


**One of the most entertaining and bracing of 
books, Full of brigbt and engaging discourse 
on man, woman, and letters, these charming 
and recreative essays are the best of good read- 
ing. They ought tu please every class of reader.”’ 
—Saturday Review. 


By 





*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 





748-745 Broadway, New York. 














NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MARCH 26, 1891. 


The Week. 


Tne Tribune’s announcement that ‘ the 
public will be especially interested to find 
that the President expresses himself unre- 
servedly against renewal of the agitation on 
the tariff or the silver question,” has naturally 
produced a profound sensation. ‘‘ Espe- 
cially interested,” indeed! Why, the public 
are thunderstruck. Extensive preparations 
have been made for this agitation. A large 
number of the leading newspapers are com- 
mitted to its continuance. Clubs have been 
founded for that purpose, and considerable 
amounts invested in houses for their accom- 
modation and in the production of docu- 
ments for popular circulation. There is, too, 
behind these preparations a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction with the McKinley Bill and alarm 
of one sort or another about the prospect of 
free coinage. There is also a widely diffused 
belief—perhaps a mistaken one, but none 
the less a fact—that the President is the 
people’s servant; that it is for him to 
listen, for them to speak; that “‘ agitation” 
is simply the popular name for discussion 
among his masters as to what he shall be 
directed to do or refrain from doing, and 
that one great use of agitation is to clear 





his mind as well as that of Congress 
on public questions. His prohibition of 
any more discussion on these subjects 


for the present is therefore a terrible blow to 
those who do not agree with him. Of course 
they were aware that they did not know as 
much about such questions as he does; that 
the cogitations on political economy and 
finance carried on in that Indianapolis law- 
office raised his intelligence far above that of 
the mass of his fel'ow-citizens; but they 
always thought that, although he might 
despise their prattle, he would let them 
prattle on. We shall still hope that this 
deliverance of his is not final. Delega- 
tions will, we are sure, shortly leave this 
city for Washington to remonstrate, re- 
spectfully, of course, with our ruler on the 
impolicy, demonstrated by centuries of hu- 
man experience, of closing the public mouth 
in periods of great disturbance. Great 
minds, especially great Indiana minds, 
reach their conclusions per saltum, as it 
were, but ordinary people elsewhere have to 
chatter to each other a good deal before they 
can be sure they are right. 





We wonder whether the President has ever 
read with comprehension section 25 of the 
McKinley Bill, which allows a drawback on 
the imported raw materials used in articles 
manufactured for export. That he has read 
it is apparent, for he told the correspondent 
of the Zridune in that immortal interview 
that 

‘Under this act the American merchant can 
get raw material, fcr the duty is not charged 


where such material is imported to be manu- 
factured into articles for exportation, and so 





The Nation. 


the American merchant will be able to sell at 
the same point of advantage as the Engli- 
merchant, with the additional advantage of 
free entry into ports where treaties are made.” 


But has he read it with comprehension ? 
We fear not, for it runs thus: 


“That the imported materials used in the 
manufacture or production of articles en- 
titled to drawback of customs duties when ex- 
ported shall, in all cases where drawback ot 
duties paid on such materials is claimed, be 
identified, the quantity of such materials used 
and the amount of duties paid thereon 
shall be ascertained, the facts of 
manufacture or production of such articles 
in the United States and their exportation 
therefrom sha!l be determined, and the draw 
back due thereon shal! be paid to the manufac- 
turer, producer, or exporter, to the agent of 
either,or to the person to whom such manufac- 
turer, }roducer, exporter, or agent shall in 
writing order such drawback paid, under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prescribe.” 


the 


We are quite sure, if he had understood it 
nd had talked to any manufacturer about 
it, he would have found out that no Ameri 
can would attempt to compete with British 
manufacturers in a product in which the 
free raw material would have to appear and 
be ‘‘ identified ” so that it could be weighed 
or measured by custom-house officers, with 
the risk of disallowance, of appeal to the 
courts, of endless aftidavits, of 
of perjury, and of delays 
ances of all kinds. Fancy, 

using a proportion of 
carpet manufacture, and having to point out 
the particular threads of foreign origin, and 
swear to them, before he got 
The venerable men who drafted this section 
we suspect, knew well what they were about, 
but it is plain they did not let the President 
into their secret. 


charges 
and annoy 
for instance, 


foreign wool in the 


his drawback 





We are looking with much interest for the 
responses which Republicans of the land, in 
and out of the press, may make to the 7r 
bune’s second-term Harrison proclamation. 
Thus far, not only are there next to no favor 
able notices, but scarcely any 
ever isto be found in the leading journals of 
the party. This is the 


1otice what- 


not 
4 


more remarkable 


wheu we consider that the President has 
appointed something like twenty leading 
editors of the country to lucrative d t 





With the credi 


¢, not a single 





norable public office. 
exception of the 7ri’ 
of the journals whose editors have been so 
favored has had a word to say in approval 
of the second term boom. This extraordi- 
nary silence ought to be explained by some 
one who understands it, which we are free 
to confess do not, and 
the TJrijune to enlighten us, and to 
rebuke its fellow-beneficiaries for 
ungrateful conduct. Absolutely the 
favorable notice that we have been able to 
discover after several days’ examination of 
the newspaper mails, is one from a poor little 
paper in Poughkeepsie whose editor has 
only recently been made Postmaster. His 
gratitude has not yet had time to cool, and 
yet he is only able to say that he thinks 


we we call upon 


ony 


time wil! convince everybody that the Presi- 
really 


dent is and truly a great, 


big 


















man and n inder-sized and sig 
ti ant is bis ae ea enemi s have repre 
sented Here s the stra por of the 
Postmaster’s tribute: “It is altogether too 
early yet to talk of the nomination for 1sv2 
and we do not Sy ik of him as a probable or 
possible candidate then But the peop 
are rec ng his st worth, $ 
greatness of mind, a 3S 1 statesman 
ship, and we believe this feeling w 
crease greatly during the remainder of his 
term 
Phe R } } i ews i Soa a. 
huge'y delighted with Mr. Phelps’s artich 
on Blaine’s diplomacy, and think that it 
makes a very good ke on the Mugwumps, 
which it undoubtedly does We cannot 
Tecaii IN } ke ‘ vi \ poli 
ies uite so i of o 2 Mr 
Phe ps was al t s : t 
wl either Mugw s D> ats 
looked or iY articue tk ivia ~ 
dip! macy, not o7 ea gr s v 
grounds that ca e ft i A teacher { 
iw it \ i Tht it \ i 4 4 Vas 
one of the ast ome r wt thev 
At for r 4 « r 4 
< tat ‘ war ims H 
sett y inte " : y ces \ j 
Was an as ’ s ‘ 
whom Mugwumps, w ha pased 1 ai 
SN4 } exist } ae 
\ . s . eX 
pecte te ‘ ad t al ‘ 
na SS at ft V Ve be 
S i Ti a s s i i in 
he al wort A) « pete t« X} 
nent ¢ sc irv s rights tor ‘ 
nie 4 i acy y AC s 
te 1 C t yal caus Mr 
I e pss ATiiC.€ s t . cle ce 
f Mr. Bla s } mare Wi aS AP 
peare nV where The i aL IStic en 
rsements ol is per verwhelm 
ing ipa s ort w ‘ nave bee put 
f r \ ( } aT organs ‘ int 
These org s V ever pre it have 
anv knowledge or even oO on of their 
wn ab Bering Sea question, and no 
Rey cal lawver of standing or character 
bas ve ired to come to their aid. But they 
must n inugh too long, or crow too loudivy 


are already, in their glee, on the 
edge of an approval of Mr. Bayard’s diplo- 
patriotic and shrewd, 
which c nsidering how they sp ke of it 
1 Mr. Blaine 


mortifying. if 


and 
came in, would be very 
they did it inadvertently. 
They must therefore pull up short, and not 
make too much of Mr. Pheips. He is a 
dangerous man to handle, as he stands just 
dead wire.” 


now. He is by no means a “ 


Senator Allison and 
Cannon have completed their statement of 
the appropriations made by the last Congress. 
The total for the two sessions foots up $988, - 
000,000, but this do s not include the direct- 
tax refund, amounting to upwards of $15,- 


ex-Representative 








250 
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000,000. If thisis added, as it should be, to 
the other extravagances of the Fifty-first 
Congress, the sum reaches more than a thou- 
sand million dollars for two years, being 
an increase of $170,000,000 over the 
appropriations of the last Congress. The 
greater part of this increase is due to pension 
largesses by which modest and honest 
veterans have been tempted to join the 
greedy and the unscrupulous in a general 
rush on the Treasury, and to barter their 
fame for money. The increase in pension 
appropriations for the two years is $113,- 
000,000, but this does not measure the 
real increase, since the examination of 
claims under the Dependent Pension 
Bill has only begun. Under this Dill, as 
Gen. Alger triumphantly explained to the 
Grand Army men, it makes no difference 
whether the claimant is rich or poor. If he 
is unable to earn a living by manual labor, 
he has a good claim, and it rests largely with 
himself to decide whether he is able to do so 
or not. 





The Italian Consul at New Orleans, Signor 
Corte, has made a statement about his coun- 
trymen in that city which we trust will re- 
ceive due attention from the members of the 
late lynching party, because it opens up a 
really fruitful field of reform. He speaks 
with great justice of the enormous service 
rendered to the State by the large number of 
sober, hard-working, and, on the whole, well- 
behaved Italian laborers employed on the 
sugar and cotton plantations around New 
Oxleans. 

** But,” be adds, ‘‘ this does not exclude 
the fact that there are among them about 
a hundred criminals, escaped from _Ita- 
lian prisons, most of them long since 
naturalized as Americans, mixed up _ in 
the city and State politics, and caressed and 
protected by politicians, through whose sup- 
port several bave obtained important political 


places, Their especial occupation was to natu- 
ralize newly-arrived Italians here.” 


The truth is, we believe, that the Louisiana 
State law allows immigrants to vote at State 
elections as soon as they have declared their 
intention to become citizens of the United 
States, or, in other words, it may be the day 
after they land, and there is a rush of politi- 
ticians on board every emigrant vessel to se- 
cure votes as soon as she gets to the wharf. 
A more shocking state of things it would be 
difficult to imagine, and how the ‘good 
Americans ” who broke open the jail the 
other day in order to get at the products of 
this iniquity, can have allowed it to exist all 
these years, it is difficult to comprehend. 
But it shows clearly that they are not the 
symmetrical, all-round reformers that the 
crisis calls for. Somebody in Boston has 
proposed, as a remedy for the evils of pro- 
fuse immigration and reckless naturalization, 
the establishment of a ‘‘ Professor of Ameri- 
ca” in every college, whose duty, wesuppose, 
would be to brag about his country to his 
class. But this is not what is needed. Every 
man, or nearly every man, can do his own 
bragging, both about himself and his coun- 
try. What is wanted is a Professor of the 
Sins, Negligences, and Ignorances of “‘ good 
Americans,” and among them the patience 














and good nature with which they sub- 
mit to the rule of the ‘‘ ignorant for- 
eigner,” and, indeed, the cheerfulness 
with which they accept it, if they think 
it will put them in the way of an office, 
however petty, or make a reduction in 
their taxes, or even relieve them of a lit- 
tle ‘‘bother.” It is quite safe to say that 
there is not, in most of the States at least, a 
single evil or abuse usually attributed to 
immigration which is not due in the last 
analysis to native indifference, connivance, 
or cowardice. 





The New Orleans jury is now undergoing 
the most thorough investigation, They all 
say they were not bribed, and the blame of 
the local press seems to fall mainly on Selig- 
man, the foreman, who fled to Cincinnati on 
the day of the massacre. It appears that 
an affidavit touching Seligman’s unfitness 
was sent to the District Attorney before 
the trial, and the District Attorney now 
says in an interview that when he re- 
ceived this affidavit the jury was already 
empanelled; that had it reached him sooner 
he would have excluded Seligman—an ex- 
cuse which the Daily Picayune treats as 
flimsy. It says Seligman controlled the jury 
absolutely through his superior intelligence. 
The probabilities are, however, that if 
the jurymen shared, as they doubtless 
did share, the popular opinion about 
the Mafia, they acquitted the prisoners 
from sheer terror. No juryman will stand 
up against the fear of assassination. The 
reasonable assurance that his death will, if 
he falls, be terribly avenged, does not under 
such circumstances console either the ordina- 
ry man or his family. This is the expe- 
rience of all nations and races. He wants 
to live and carry on business at the old 
stand, and thinks murderers ought to be 
pursued and punished, as the California 
Sheriff said, ‘‘by the darned fellows they 
murder.” 





We learn from the American Manufac- 
turer and Iron World of Pittsburgh that the 
plate-glass manufacturers have called the at- 
tention of the Treasury Department to the 
fact that they are about to open 390 new 
works or pots, and that there are not enough 
skilled laborers in the country to operate 
them. What the Treasury Department is 
going to do about it is not stated. Per- 
haps it will be asked to issue an order for 
1,500 first-rate glass-workers and assign 
them to the Diamond Plate Glass Company, 
the Charleroi Plate Glass Company, the 
Ford City Glass Company, etc., etc. The 
Treasury Department has been charged witb 
the duty of executing the Alien Contract La- 
bor Law, not of violating it or winking at 
its violation. We cannot see any reason why 
these highly protected manufacturers should 
apply tothe Treasury Department for foreign 
laborers, any more than why buyers of plate 
glass should apply to the same department 
for aremission of the duties, which amount 
to 141 per cent. ad valorem on the larger 
sizes of plate. The plate-glass business is 

















combined in the form of a Trust, or some- 
thing very ciosely resembling it, and the 
profits of the business are such that those 
who carry it on ought to be able to take 
care of themselves without any more help 
from the Government than they are already 
receiving. 





The Financial Chronicle calls attention to 
the fact that the country is now shipping 
gold abroad where it would be shipping 
silver but for the senseless law, passed 
last year, increasing the Government's 
purchases of the latter metal to 4,500,- 
000 ounces per month. This result was 
pointed out by the Evening Tost at 
the time when the new Silver Act was 
passed. Itis a mathematical formula that 
if we produce 54,000,000 ounces of silver 
per year and export one-half of it, we can 
retain an equal amount, say $27,000,000, of 
gold or of other things at gold value. But 
if the Government buys and locks up the 
whole amount, we must send abroad 
$27,000,000 more than we otherwise 
should of gold or other equivalent goods. 
In order to avoid sending gold, we must put 
down the price of the other goods in order 
to induce foreigners to take them instead of 
the gold. In short, the Silver Bill of last 
year is a bill to depress the prices of all ex- 
portable commodities except the precious 
metals. The deluded farmers and planters 
who urged the passage of that bil! are now 
paying the cost of it in lower prices for 
wheat and cotton. 





The opinion seems to be held in some in- 
fluential quarters that the action of the 
Treasury Department in refusing to furnish 
gold bars for export will cause more gold to 
be exported than would otherwise be taken 
at this time. The implication is, that some 
people’s nerves will be so affected that they 
will jump into the gold-exporting business 
regardless of expense, and send out the yel- 
low metal even though the rate of exchange 
would not reimburse them. We can see not 
the slightest evidence of such a tendency. 
The truth is that the United States is the only 
country, we believe, that has ever put upon 
its statute-book a provision authorizing its 
Treasury officers to pay out something bet- 
ter than its own standard coin. Our act of 
May 26, 1882, went further than that: it 
not only authorized but required this. The 
authorization still continues. The Treasury 
can give bars for coin if it chooses to 
do so. It can charge something for the 
exchange if it chooses to do so. The 
object cf the law originally was to take 
away from exporters any motive for 
‘‘picking and choosing” among the vari- 
ous gold coins coming into their bands— 
selecting those of full weight or a trifle over 
weight to send abroad, and leaving the 
lighter ones at home. This was the raison 
détre of the law, and it had no other. In 
this view it was a wise provision, but the 
exercise of the discretion conferred by it 
must be left tothe Department. There is 
no reason to suppose that it has been er- 
roneously exercised in the present instance. 
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A very interesting struggle is in progress 
in Boston, growing out of the efforts of Gov. 
Russell to expel ‘‘ politics ” from the police 
administration of the city. In 1886 the 
Republican managers of the party in the 
State had a law passed by the Legislature 
which transferred the control of Boston’s 
police force from the Mayor of the 
city to the Governor of the State. 
The object was to enable the Republi- 
cans to convert the police into a party 
machine which would increase their strength 
in a Democratic stronghold, and this object 
has been pursued without concealment for 
the past four years. The police, and through 
them the liquor-dealers, gamblers, and cri- 
minal classes, have been drawn to the sup- 
port of the Republican party in Boston 
through the instinct of self-preservation. The 
result has been that while the Democratic 
strength in the city has been cut down, the 
lawless elements of the population have 
grown in audacity, and the enforce- 
ment of the laws against them has be- 
come more and more lax. Gov. Russell 
is trying to mend matters by removing a 
police commissioner who is chiefly responsi- 
ble for the demoralization of the force by 
means of political uses of it, and appointing 
a Republican of high character in his place. 
It is said that the Republicans of the 
Governor’s Council are determined to oppose 
him in this by refusing to approve the new ap- 
pointment,and by upholding the present com- 
missioner. 





The Newfoundland trouble is entering 
on amore acute phase nearly every week. 
A resolution signed by all members of both 
houses of the Legislature has been trans- 
mitted to the Colonial Office, protesting in 
the strongest terms against the threat of 
coercion contained in the bill now before 
Parliament giving the Crown fresh power to 
enforce the treaty with France. The Ministry 
is evidently in a condition of great per- 
plexity over the matter. France has a hold 
on them which she will not relinquish, 
through fear of weakening her position in 
Egypt; and the only excuse which can be 
made for coercing Newfoundland for her 
benefit is the one Lord Salisbury makes, viz., 
that in case of war with France, England 
would have to defend Newfoundland. But 
the Newfoundlanders would plainly sooner 
have their shores to themselves than have 
England’s guarantee. The affair would 
be capable of a money settlement were it 
not for the Egyptian complication. It ought 
to and probably will give a death-blow 
to the ‘‘ Imperial Federation” scheme, for 
it will bring home to all the colonies the 
embarrassments which might overtake them 
were they to become responsible for the 
maintenance of the British Empire as it 
now is, 





The English are laboring in a somewhat 
helpless way with a very melancholy judi- 
cial complication. Sir James Stephen is 
one of the Justices of the Queen’s Bench 
Division of the High Court of Justice, better 





known, perhaps, to an earlier generation 
as Fitzjames Stephen, the author of ‘ Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity,’ and of various 
essays On law, politics, and morals, in which 
the views of the Positivist school were set 
forth with a vigor that sometimes bor- 
dered on the humorous. LBut he has also 
achieved much fame in legal! circles as the 
author of a code for India, of a Digest of 
the Law of Evidence, a Digest of the Crimi 
nal Law, and a History of the Criminal 
Law of England. Moreover, he was for 
the usual term of five years the 
Legal Member of the Governor-Gene 
ral’s Council in India—a_ place once 
filled by Macaulay and more recently 
by Sir Henry Maine. He has filled his pre 
sent place on the bench since 1879, and, in 
spite of a somewhat dogmatic manner and 
an over-readiness to take partin current poli 
tical discussion, has filled it admirably. 
Recently a growing infirmity of temper 
and grave fits of forgetfulness on 
the bench have alarmed the bar and 
the suitors in his court, and have 
led to strong pressure on him to resign, 
which, however, he has resented and resist 
ed. Anapplication in the House of Com- 
mons to the Government to take up his 
case has been refused by Mr. Smith, 
on the very good ground that any 
readiness on the part of the Ministry 
of the day to procure a judge’s removal 
might be construed as, or might some 
day degenerate into, an attack on the ind 
pendence of the judiciary; and he intimated 
that the moving of the address to the Crown 
which was necessary in such cases, ought to 
come from a private member, so as to de 
prive it of all party color. No pri 
vate member has as yet shown signs 
of any inclination for the task, as, of 
course, all the Judge’s friends desire, 
if possible, to avoid removal by procuring 
his voluntary resignation. 
is, that the Lord Chief Justice has induced 
him to refrain from sitting in court pending 
a thorough medical examination of his con- 
dition. 


he latest news 





The affair has brought out a good deal of 
comment on the numerous cases in which 
English judges, high and low, continue to 
discharge their duties with faculties impaired 
by great age, to the very serious injury of 
litigants. At present there appears to be no 
machinery for dealing with such cases. 
There is not, asin Continental countries, any 
Minister of Justice charged with a general 
supervision of the courts and responsible 
for the character and competency of the 
judges ; so that old judges, like old minis- 
ters of the Established Church, sometimes 
hold on to their places after hearing and 
sight and memory and judgment have all 
become impaired. Our rule of compulsory 
retirement at seventy, in fact, seems 
to be looming up as as probable so- 
lution of the difficulty; but the English 
will never copy our system of turning old 
judges out in the world without any pro- 
vision for their decent maintenance. No 
judge in England will be forced to retire 
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without a good pension, so that his latter 
official years will not be disturbed, nor his 
independence menaced, by pecuniary cares. 

The condition of rural France has some 
resemblance to that of rural New England. 
The Evonomiste Francais gives a digest of a 
number of recent documents relating to the 


’ 


condition of the agricultural laborer there. 
Wages of farm hands have quadrupled dur 
ing the present century, and the createst tn 
crease has been in the lowest form of 
labor. The 


paid only 96 francs per year in ad 


man-of-all-work who Was 


dition to his board tn IS84, now gets 400 
francs, while the she pher i, ‘‘ the aristocrat 
of the farm,” who received then 360 frances 


and board, now gets only 600. His wages 
have not doubled, while those of the hum 
bler workman have more than quadrupled 
The increase of wages of farm hands is 
ascribed in part to the demand for labor tn 


ies and on railroads, and in part to the 
military service, which takes young men 
from the farms at the period when their habits 
are forming, and cives them a taste of town 
life from which they are never wholly 
When their term of service ex 


Devin to OOK for situations in the 


weaned, 
pires, they 


towns and to worry the public men to find 





places for them These drafts upon the 
rural population, tending to lessen the num 
ber of farm | raise the waves of 
those who remain The result is smaller 
profits to the farmer and a sort of agricul 
tural crisis Sulb another fact in the 
matter of rurai dep pucat § noticed, 
namely, a diminution in the number of 


children. Several cantons are named in 


* ‘ . he ’ e — - ~ > 
which there has been a marked decrease 


of population since IS68. In two of these 
the ascertained reason for a diminution of 
the number of births was ‘‘ the desire of the 


parents to improve theirown condition,” and 


it is added that this effect has followed. 


Here we find real Malthusianism in prac- 


tice, 

In consequence of the scarcity of French 
rural labor, Italians come over the southern 
border and Belgians over the northern to 
work for stated periods and then go back to 
their homes. In Corsica the Italians come 
in squads of six to ten, each under a leader, 
whom they call the Corporal, who is gene- 
rally the best workman, and whom they pay 
something extra for his services as Corporal. 
Their wages are usually 450 francs per 
year, out of which they pay their 
own expenses (board 169 francs, travel- 
ling 35 francs, Corporal’s fees 15 francs), so 
that they are able to carry back at the end 
of the year’s work 240 francs ($48), which is 
considered by them good pay. In the north 
of France, Belgian laborers flock over the 
border from the middle of July to the first of 
September in great numbers. They are de- 
scribed as sober, frugal, seldom seen in the 
wine-shops, and lodging on the farms where 
they work. In one small commune of 150 
inhabitants in the Department of the Nord 
10,000 francs in wages was paid to transient 
Belgian laborers in one harvest, because 
French laborers could not be obtained, 
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MR. PHELPS ON MR. BLAINE, 


A very singular article is contributed to the 
April Harper’s by Mr. E. J. Phelps, our late 
Minister to England, on ‘‘ The Bering 
Sea Controversy.” To appreciate its singu- 
larity fully, one must know that the Bering 
Sea controversy, gud controversy, was closed 
in 1888 by the agreement between Secre- 
tary Bayard and Lord Salisbury, to which 
Russia was a party, making provision for 
a close time in Bering Sea, and for the 
hindrance of seal-killing in the interval. 
In making that agreement, of course, Lord 
Salisbury admitted the interest and value of 
seal life and the importance of preventing 
the extermination of the breed. When Mr. 
Phelps last had official cognizance of the 
matter, the execution of this agreement 
awaited, as appeared by the correspondence, 
two things, the consent and approval of 
Canada—the real party in interest on the 
British side—and the passage of an act of 
Parliament conferring on the Government 
the necessary powers. Our chargé in Lon- 
don, Mr. Phelps being absent, was so 
satisfied that all was settled that he 
kept going to the British Foreiga Office 
asking, ‘‘Has Canada been heard from?” 
Canada had not been heard from when Mr. 
Phelps went out of office, and the reason 
was that the Canadians contested the facts 
of the American case touching the effect on 
the number of seals of seal-killing in the 
open sea, and insisted on the taking of fur- 
ther evidence. This caused very unfortu- 
nate delay. But the delay left only two 
questions for further discussion, namely, the 
right of Canada to interfere in the nego- 
tiations, and the accuracy of American 
figures. These were the points, and the 
only ones, left for Mr. Blaine, or Mr. 
Phelps, or any one else to consider when 
the Cleveland Administration went out of 
office. There was some excuse for Canadian 
doubt in the fact that both in 1887 and 1888 
Mr. Tingle, the American agent, had re- 
ported the seals as rapidly increasing in 
spite of the poachers, and there was other 
testimony of a similar character forthcom- 
ing. 

The delay was very regrettable. It is not 
necessary for our present purpose to say 
whether it was excusable or not. But Mr. 
Blaine, becoming impatient under it, took 
the law into his own hands by authorizing 
or permitting American cruisers to seize Bri- 
tish ships in the open sea, and carry them 
into port as lawful prizes. This raised the 
new question, Have the United States juris- 
diction of the sea known as Bering Sea, so as 
to make it a mare clausum? In answer to 
this, Mr. Blaine wrote to Sir Julian Pauncefote 
(January 22, 1890) ‘‘that it is not necessary 
to argue the question of the extent and na- 
ture of the sovereignty of this Government 
over the waters of Bering Sea; it is not ne- 
cessary to explain, certainly not to define, 
the powers and privileges ceded by his Im. 
perial Majesty the Emperor of Russia 


in the treaty by which the Alaskan terri- 
tory was ceded to the United States.” ‘‘ The 
weighty considerations growing out of that 
transfer might,” he said, ‘‘ be safely left out 








of view,” while he justified ‘‘ the action com- 
plained of by her Majesty’s Government.” 
That meant, of course, that a complete 
justification was to be found elsewhere for 
the seizure of British ships on the high seas 
by American cruisers. What was it? 

It was that the killing of seals in the 
open sea was a “‘ pursuit that was in itself 
contra bonos mores” (January 22, 1890). Now, 
this argument startled lawyers and publi- 
cists all over the world. Contra bones mores 
is aterm of municipal, not of international 
law. Nations have between themselves no 
rule of rightand wrong which is not the re- 
sult of general formal agreement or acqui- 
escence. Noone has the power to set up moral 
standards of conduct for the others. No 
one was able to do this even with regard 
to the slave trade. When Mr. Blaine an- 
nounced, therefore, that killing seals in the 
open sea was a violation of international ob- 
ligation which might be resisted by force, 
diplomatists rubbed their eyes. Why seals 
more than whales? they said. Because seals 
are interesting and useful, answered Mr. 
Blaine, But the same thing is true of 
whales. A leading naturalist* has pro- 
nounced whales ‘‘in many respects the most 
interesting and wonderful of all creatures.” 
But seals are warm-blooded mammals, says 
Mr. Blaine. So are whales. But seals may 
be easily exterminated, if killed too freely. 
So may whales. They supplied oil for the 
scholar’s lamp for centuries, and would 
probably have disappeared wholly from all 
the accessible seas befure now, but for the 
invention of illuminating-gas and the dis- 
covery of petroleum. But who ever thought 
of putting whales under the protection of 
international ‘‘ boni mores”? 

Now, here isa point at which we should 
have said Mr. Phelps’s intervention in the 
controversy would be most useful. He isa 
lawyer and a lecturer on Jaw, and has spent 
four years in the diplomatic service. He 
ought to have something illuminating to say 
on this very novel proposition of Mr. 
Blaine’s. We accordingly turned to the ar- 
ticle in Harper’s with muck curiosity. What 
he says is this: that the game laws of 
all civilized nations forbid the destruc- 
tion of wild animals (not noxious) 
during the period of gestation, and par- 
ticularly the laws of Great Britain; that 
seals are very interesting and valuable 
wild animals; that ‘‘ the repression [of their 
slaughter when heavy with young] ought 
not to be the subject of a moment’s debate 
between Christian nations”; and that be- 
sides this they are ‘‘a large and valuable 
property.” Not one word has he offered, 
or apparently has to offer, on the question 
whether there is an international game law; 
whether there is a rule of internation- 
al law, known as bont mores; and 
whether under such rule each nation 
has the right to capture and condemn 
as pirates foreign vessels engaged in seal- 
fishing on the high seas. He intimates, or 
hints, that there ought to be such a rule, 
but he does not affirm that there is one; and 
he has previously admitted that the British 
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Government, when the question was first 
raised, entirely concurred in the arguments 
brought forward on our side in favor of 
protection for the seals by mutual agreement 
between England and America (// M., p. 
767.) 

The most remarkable feature in the pro- 
perty argument is, however, Mr. Phelps’s 
proposition that ‘‘this colony of seals, making 
their home on American soil, and unable to 
exist without a home on some soil, belong to 
the owners of the soil and are part of their 
property, and do not lose this quality by 
passing from one part of the territory to an- 
other in a regular and periodical migration 
necessary to their life, even though in mak- 
ing it they pass temporarily through water 
that is more than three miles from land” (//, 
M., p. 769). Itis difficult to decide whether 
this should be treated as law or natural his- 
tory. In either view it is as novel as itis erro- 
neous. It would, if good law, make it 
criminal to kill any migratory bird—wild 
ducks, wild geese, swallows, robins, or a 
host of others—away from their breeding- 
place, or salmon or shad away from their 
spawning-ground, and in fact would fill the 
world with somewhat absurd claims and 
more absurd quarrels. Moreover, neither 
Mr. Phelps nor any one else knows where 
the colony of seals go when they leave the 
Aleutian Islands. This is sti)l a mystery. 

Six months later (June 30, 1890) Mr. 
Blaine abandoned or dropped the contra 
bonos mores argument, and took his stand on 
the rights and privileges over Bering Sea 
transferred by the Russian Government to 
that of the United States when it sold 
Alaska, These rights, he said, included the 
right to prohibit the approach of foreign ves- 
sels within one hundred miles of the shores 
of Bering Sea. Mr. Blaine’s contention is, 
that the issue of a ukase in 1821 containing 
this prohibition proves that the Czar had the 
right to issue it, and that when the United 
States and Great Britain protested against all 
claims on the part of Russia to exercise any 
jurisdiction over the high seas or any part 
of ‘‘the Southern Ocean,” they did not 
mean Bering Sea, because in various con- 
temporaneous maps the body of water now 
known as Berlng Sea appears as such, and 
not as the ‘‘ Pacific” or ‘‘ Southern Ocean,” 
and is spoken of as such by various 
contemporaneous writers, The futility, or 
one might say the childishness, of this was 
easily pointed out by Lord Salisbury, for if 
the distinction had any value, it would show 
that the Bay of Biscay was no part of the 
Atlantic Ocean, and the Gulf of Lyons no 
part of the Mediterranean. The leading 
geographer of Europe has recently testified 
that it was achimera of Mr. Blaine’s, More- 
over, Russia is not on record as having ever 
attempted to put the ukase in force against 
any foreign vessels, so that there never was 
any occasion to contest her claim in detail or 
before any legal tribunal. 

England denies Mr. Blaine’s interpretation 
of her protest against Russian claims. That 
America ever admitted this particular one, 
Mr. Blaine extracts from a despatch of the 
elder Adams by a feat of forced implication. 
No special mention of the claim to jurisdic- 
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tion over Bering Sea has been made by any 
contemporary writer. Mr. Fish, writing in 
1875 on the Canadian fishery qnfestion, show- 
ed he had never heard of it. No American 
Secretary since 1825 has ever even alluded 
to it. 

jut if the claim were well founded, 
inevitable consequence in the forum of in- 
ternational law was to make Bering Sea a 
mare clausum. No sea has ever been for- 
bidden to foreign vessels for one hundred 
miles from the shore except a sea ac- 
knowledged by all concerned to be 
a mare clausum. But, says Mr. Blaine 

again (June 20, 1890)—‘‘ lt did not, 
as so many claim, declare the Bering 
Sea to bea mare clausum. It did declare 
the waters, to the extent of 100 miles from 
the shores, were reserved for the subjects of 


its 


the Russian Empire.” Now, is it possible 
for any Power to do this? Is there such a 
thing known to the law of nations as a mar 
semi-clausum--that is, a sea which can be cut 
upinto compartments outside the three-mile 
limit, and some reserved for the jurisdiction 
of municipal law, and others left to interna- 
tional law ? 

We locked to Mr. Phelps’s article with 
much interest for an answer to this question 
which the whole cast of Mr. Blaine’s mind 
and the nature of his training make it im- 
possible for him to give. One has only to 
count the adjectives in his despatches to see 
the unfitness of his mental constitution for 
the work of diplomacy. What does Mr. 
Phelps tell us?) Simply that Mr. Blaine has 
‘presented the argument on this point with 
great ability, fulness, and clearness, and there 
seems to be nothing left to be added in either 
particular”! This contribution to the dis- 
cussion strikingly resembles those already 


made by our learned contemporary, the 
Tribune. 

The really important portion of Mr. 
Phelps’s article is the concluding part, where 
he reproves American writers for criticising or 
opposing Mr, Blaine’s views in this contro 
versy, Where he ridicules arbitration as a 
mode of settiing this and, indeed, it would 
seem, any international difference, and 
advises Mr. Blaine to use force in 
Bering Sea without further delay against 
what he considers depredations on Ame- 
rican property. We presume the article 
Was written before Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Blaine had agreed on arbitration as 
the sensible, rational, and humane course 
The lives of men s'ain in the smallest 
war between England and America being, 
ce Mr. Phelps, far more valuable than 
iose of all the seals that ever migrated or 
gestated, it is hardly necessary to discuss 
this point further. But all Mr. Phelps’s 
friends on both sides of the water will be 
sorry to see a man of his standing counsel- 
ling violence as a desirable substitute, under 


t 


any circumstances, for a possible resort to an 
impartial tribunal administering, under the 
rules of right reason, established inter- 
national usage. 

His dislike for arbitration clearly influ. 
ences, if it does not shape, his view as to the 
function of the press during international 
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ntrovyersies, It is natural that one who 





believes in war as a not undesirable mode of 
settling international quarrels, should look on 
all previous discussion as 


preparation for war, 


in some degree 


tional press during a diplomatic discussion 


occupy itself simply in 
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Hampshire State Board of Health in its re- 
cent annual report. 

This Board has now been in existence 
nine years, and the report opens with an 


expression of justifiable pride in the pro- 


gress which has been made during this pe- 
riod. Itsays that there is probably not a 
town in the State but isin a better sanitary 
condition than it was five years ago, and 
that in many rural towns the continuance of 
undesirable conditions is owing to the lack 
of funds rather than to a total ignorance 
of their bearing upon life and _ health. 
‘Towns that for generations gave no 
thought to hygiene have been aroused 
from their inactivity to intelligent and sys- 
tematic action, and the results are to be 
witnessed on every hand. Typhoid fever 
has almost vanished from some towns that 
formerly had an annual outbreak of the 
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disease. Scarlet fever has been greatly 
lessened by isolation and disinfection, and 
diphtheria by the same means is rendered 
less fearful to any community that will avail 
itself of these safeguards. No progressive 
town to-day thinks of neglecting sanitary 
matters, or of ignoring an outbreak of in- 
fectious or contagious diseases, as was for- 
merly the practice.” 

While due credit for the improvement is 
given to the many eflicient and active local 
boards of health, and to the better informa- 
tion of the average citizen in regard to the 
sanitary necessities of his town and the im- 
portance of sanitation to private and public 
interests, it is pointed out that ‘‘ private in- 
terests are the greater stimulus to sanitary ac- 
tion, as evidenced by the work accomplished 
in manufacturing communities and in towns 
frequented by summer boarders.” The report 
says that tens of thousands of summer visitors 
come into the State annually in search of re- 
creation and health, and that ‘‘a majority of 
these visitors are of the most intelligent 
classes, and are, as they should be, ever 
watchful for agreeable and healthful sur- 
roundings. They demand that the condi- 
tions sha!] be such that the danger of incur- 
ring disease therefrom shall be reduced to 
the minimum.” 

The Board maintains that “it is the duty 
of the State to protect, as far as itis able, the 
health of the thousands who visit this ‘Swit- 
zerland of America’ each year.” After 
speaking of the incalculable benefit to the 
State of the money which they leave, the re- 
port takes this broad view of the various 
ways in which the commonwealth profits : 
‘The summer traveller has made valuable 
many a valley and hillside that without his 
patronage would not be worth the taxes 
now paid upon the property; supports 
schools and churches; builds better highways; 
beautifies and vivifies many a town that but 
for him would be moss-grown and silent ; 
constructs and maintains railroad lines; ex- 
erts a moral and educational influence; con- 
tributes to the cuiture and intelligence of 
many localities; increases property valuation; 
and in innumerable other ways adds to the 
welfare and prosperity of the State.” 

In return the State incurs certain obliga- 
tions to the summer visitor, first among 
which is his protection against diseases aris- 
ing from sanitary neglect or oversight. It 
is encouraging to learn that the Board finds 
the proprietors of hotels and _ boarding- 
houses, as a rule, alive to the importance of 
good sanitation and the pecuniary benefit 
accruing therefrom. ‘‘It is not a difficult 
matter to secure the needed improvement,” 
says the report, ‘‘ when it is known that a 
single case of diphtheria, typhoid fever, or 
other zymotic disease means an immediate 
loss of business; and as a rule the summer- 
resort property-owners pay close attention 
to the sanitary needs of their respective 
places.” 

Every careful observer knows that there is 
a large measure of fallacy in the traditional 
belief about the necessary healthfulness of 
country life. It should be healthy, and it is 


under proper conditions; but in many a com- 
munity zymotic diseases prevail year after 









year simply because of the ignorance or 
carelessness of the people regarding funda- 
mental rules of hygiene. Perhaps the most 
beneficent work of the summer boarder is to 
convince the farming population that a large 
proportion of the disease among them is un- 
necessary, and that it must be abolished or 
visitors will not come. 








REFORM IN PRUSSIAN TAXATION. 


On the 20th of November last, the new 
Prussian Finance Minister, Dr. Miquel, ex- 
plained to the House of Deputies the re- 
form of taxation which, in the name of the 
Government, he had proposed. Its aim is 
so to change the direct or personal taxes that 
their weight upon each taxpayer may be 
more nearly than heretofore in proportion to 
his ability to bear it. Questions of increased 
revenue do not come into consideration. 
The Minister emphasized that fact, and with 
reason. The recent denial that Dr. Miquel 
is about to take Caprivi’s place as Chancellor 
of the Empire does not deny that the 
Doctor aspires to the Chancellorship; and 
since he is a “parliamentary” statesman, 
whose skill lies rather in coming to terms 
with opposition than in conquering it, 
each favorable vote is one more stepping- 
stone to the office whose recent not- 
parliamentary occupant commonly forced 
majorities to come to terms with him. To 
Dr. Miquel, therefore, a proposition to re- 
form taxation and a proposition to increase 
revenue are, just at present, two quite sepa- 
rate things. Nevertheless, while the existing 
Prussian tax system can doubtless be im- 
proved without increasing its productive- 
ness, any genuine tax reform must recog- 
nize, among other things, the necessity of 
increasing the public revenue. 

The division of taxes among the different 
taxing powers in Germany is quite similar 
to that which has taken place in the United 
States. Import duties are as completely for- 
bidden to Prussia as to Pennsylvania, and 
the Empire has laid hands on the most im- 
portant objects of indirect internal taxation— 
on salt, sugar, tobacco, liquor, and beer. 
The principal sources of Prussia’s revenue 
are, therefore, domains, forests and mines, 
fees of the courts, bridge, road, and harbor 
tolls; earnings of the State railways; taxes 
on real estate, on trades and industries, on 
incomes, and on inheritances. The pending 
reform concerns only the last three taxes, 
and in judging it one must therefore bear in 
mind that the proposed taxes constitute 
only part of the tax system. If they seem 
to fall heaviest upon the rich, it must be re- 
membered that duties on bread and cloth- 
ing, and taxes on salt, sugar, and beer, fall 
heaviest upon the poor. 

The existing tax on trades and industries 
(Gewerbesteuer) is based substantially on the 
law of May 30, 1820. Taxable are trade and 
manufacturing, inn-keeping, handicraft in 
case the master-workman employs several 
assistants. An industry situated in a large 
town is taxed more heavily than one situated 
in a small town, on the antiquated assump- 
tion that only a large place can support a 





large industry; and the matter is further 








complicated by the division of industries in 
large piaces, and also of industries in small 
places, into three grades with different tax- 
rates according to the extent of the indus. 
try. The inequality of a tax assessed on 
modern industries according to hard-and- 
fast rules that were made before the inven- 
tion of railways, may be imagined. Large 
industries pay, as a rule, less than 1 per 
cent. of their profits, while on the contrary 
the handicrafts frequently pay more than 2 
per cent. The proposed reform exempts from 
the tax all industries—about one-third of the 
whole number—which neither employ 3,000 
marks capital nor have profits of 1,500 marks 
yearly, but subjects inn-keeping, a large 
portion of which would go free under the 
exemption, to a new special tax. The larger 
industries are divided into four classes, the 
highest class having at least a capital of one 
million marks or a yearly profit of 50,000 
marks. For this class the tax is 1 per cent. 
of the profits. The three lower classes are 
taxed at slightly less rates, and the tax is 
assessed partly on the profits and partly on 
the capital. 

Under the present system of income taxa- 
tion, all natural persons enjoying incomes of 
900 marks or more are taxed. Historically 
and formally the tax is divided into two 
parts, a class-tax (Alassensteuer) on incomes 
between 900 and 38,000 marks, and an in- 
come tax proper on incomes above 3,000 
marks, Practically the two parts form one 
tax. The new, unified tax will be levied 
on legal as well as on natural persons, and, 
like the existing tax, on no income less than 
900 marks, Like the existing tax, again, 
the new is to be adigressive income tax, 7. ¢., 
all incomes larger than a fixed amount (to 
be 10,000 marks) are to be taxed at a uni- 
form rate (3 per cent.), while smaller in- 
comes are taxed ata continually diminishing 
rate, falling, in case of an income of 900 
marks, to 0.62 per cent. 

Incomes will be divided, as at present, in- 
to grades, but the new graduation will be 
much closer. For instance, there are now 
fourteen grades of income between 3,000 
and 20,000 marks, and there will be twenty- 
six grades. Incomes will not be taxed upon 
exact figures, but only as belonging to some 
one grade ; and the tax will be computed up- 
on the middle, and not, as heretofore, upon 
the lowest figure of the grade. Thus, all in- 
comes falling in Grade twenty-six (9,500 to 
10,500 marks) are taxed 3 per cent. on 10,- 
000 marks. 

In addition to this attempt to render the 
tax more equal by making the income 
grades smaller, the reform proposes, as a 
much more effective measure of justice, an 
extended application of the principle, al- 
ready recogn'zed in Prussian tax legislation, 
that the condition of the taxpayer shall be 
considered in assessing his income. The 
most important of the provisions looking to 
this end allows, in the case of incomes less 
than 3,000 marks, a deduction of 50 marks 
from the assessment on account of each 
child under fourteen years of age. Other 
considerations which may operate to re- 
duce assessment are an obligation (ac- 
tually fulfilled) to support relatives who 
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have no property and contribute nothing to 
the taxpayer's income; prolonged sickness; 
accident. These considerations may effect, 
in case of an income below 3,000 marks, at 
most a reduction of three grades; from an 
income between 3,000 and 6,000 marks, at 
most of two grades. From incomes above 
6,000 marks no reduction is made. The 
greatest reduction of tax, therefore, that can 
tuke place from any combination of these 
three causes is from 54 to 36 marks for an 
income of full 3,000 marks, and from 165 to 
135 marks for an income of full 6,600 marks. 

The proposition to extend the income tax 
to legal persons, 7. ¢., to stock companies, 
whose shareholders already pay an income 
tax on the dividends, has met just opposi- 
tion as double taxation. This objection the 
Minister seeks to meet, first, by freeing 
from the tax 3 per cent. of each company’s 
earnings; and, second, by the rather droll 
assertion that because the cities are per- 
mitted to tax such income twice, the State 
might as well tax it twice also. 

The first change to be made in the existing 
law regarding assessments is, that each per- 
son enjoying an income of 3,000 marks or 
over is expected to declare the amount upon 
which he is taxable. Assessment by declara- 
tion has not lacked critics. Mill considered 
it ‘‘unequal in one of the worst ways,” the 
tax ‘‘ falling heaviest on the most conscien- 
tious.” This objection is manifestly condi 
tioned by the state of public morals among 
the taxpayers. Minister Miquel believes 
that, in respect of tax-dodging at least, the 
Prussians are conscientious. In introducing 
the declaration clause he said: ‘‘I have full 
faith that the Prussian citizen, when required 
on his honor to tell the truth to the State, as 
a rule will tell the truth.” Nevertheless, 
Dr. Miquel does not propose to walk 
by faith alone. While he believes that a 
personal appeal to individual citizens will, 
in many instances, stimulate the dormant 
sense of civic duty, he provides also a more 
tangible stimulus. The declaration wil! not 
be obligatory, but the taxpayer who neglects 
to make it loses the right of complaint in 
case he is over-assessed. Any taxpayer who 
‘*consciously makes an incorrect or incom- 
plete return which may lead to the diminu- 
tion of his tax, or in any way conceals tax- 
able income,” is finable from four to ten 
times the whole amount of which he has 
defrauded or attempted to defraud the State, 
but in no case less than 100 marks, 

But of course local assessors who are not 
independent enough to assess as well as they 
know how at present cannot be expected to 
follow a new and stricter system. The 
second change to be made in the present law 
regarding assessment provides, therefore, 
that while a majority of each new board of 
assessment shall be elected, as heretofore, 
from the district, a minority shall be per- 
manent trained assessors appointed from 
Berlin. Exactly where these trained assess- 
ors are to come from is not very clear. 
Probably they must get their official training 
in office ; but that is exactly what the elected 
assessors are obliged todo, and as the appoint- 
ed assessors will be independent of local intiu- 
ence, and will make assessment their business, 
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they bid fair to become the more efficient 
part of the Board. Nevertheless, it is doubt- 
ful whether they will be able to accomplish 
all that is expected of them. Dr. Miquel’s 
proposition, in so far as it deals with decla 
rations and appointed assessors, is closely 
modelled on a law adopted in Saxony in 
1878. In the opinion of the Saxon assessors, 
assessment is much more equal than under 
the old law. It is difficult to reconcile their 
opinion with the facts. The following table 
shows, in millions of marks, the amcunt of 
income from the principal sources as as 
sessed in Saxony in 1883 and in 187s: 


Interest Trade Salaries 


Land. and am Ark 
Rent. Industry) Wages 

1883 233 135 7S 450 
1878. .cccese 214 109 357 ‘ 
Increase..... 19 26 pat 11s 


Income from salaries and wages is notori 
ously easy to assess, and consequently suf 
fers injustice under any system of assess 
ment. A reform, therefore, which increases 
such income 37 per cent., whereas income 
from interest and rent is increased 24 per cent. 
and income from trade and industry, in one 
of the chief manufacturing sections of Ger- 
many, but 6 per cent., does not deserve un 
tempered admiration. The proposed means 
for checking incorrect and fraudulent in- 
come returns in Prussia are apparently in 
uo way superior to those provided by the 
Saxon law, and, save upon the assumption 
that Prussians are more honest than Saxons, 
there is no reason to expect a closer approxi- 
mation to justice. 

The third of the taxes which Minister 
Miquel seeks to reform is that on inherit- 
ances. Prussia has already a tax on be- 
quests to distant relatives and unrelated per- 
sons, but, as in most other States of Germa- 
ny, bequests to near relatives are free. The 
reform proposition provides that legacies of 
more than 1,000 marks (excluding from the 
estimate clothing, house furniture, etc. 
shall be taxed 1 per cent. in case the legatee 
is husband or wife, and one-half per cent. in 
case the legatee is a lineal descendant of the 
testator. This tax bastwo purposes in view— 
first, to furnish a means of checking income 
assessments, and, second, to tax funded in- 
come higher than personal or professional 
income. It is, perhaps, the most clearly 
justifiable part of the whole reform proposi- 
tion. Curiously enough, it has roused more 
opposition than any other part, and its 
failure in the House of Deputies seems as- 
sured. 

A question naturally and frequently asked 
is: What will be the financial result of the 
new system? According to the estimate, 
the income from the Gewertesteuer will not 
be altered; the tax on inheritances, if 
adopted, will bring in three and a-half or 
four million marks more than the present 
tax; and the income tax, improved assess- 
ment being left out of account, will lose more 
by the new exemptions than it will gain by 
the multiplication of the income grades 
and the inclusion of the stock companies, 








Whether this resulting deficiency, estimated 
at less than two million marks, will be cover 
ed, or more than covered, by the sharper as 
sessment, Dr, Miquel declines even to guess 
Similar assessment devices raised the revenue 
from the income tax in Saxony 20 per cent 
in five years A like Ihe rease in Prussia, where 
the income tax in 188990 vielded sixty-six 
million marks, would justify an estimate of 
at least sixteen or seventcen millions larger 
revenue as the net result of the changes 


all taxes. 


But the proposed reform does not deal at 
all with the mast troublesome part of 2 
Prussian tax question, viz cal taxati 
At present, local exper res 8 met by a 
surtax, or addition to the State tax; but for 
several years there has been talk of handi 


over the trades and industries, or, as 


Pennsylvania, the real estate, for local taxa 
tion. Minister Miquel talks with admiral 
indefiniteness about his intentions—son 
times he calls them simply hopes—of d 
something of the sort as a result of the pe 
ing reform, or of measures based upon it 
There the ambitious parliamentarian once 


nore gets the better of the finan 


GENERAL J NSTON 


Tne death of Gen. J se} EK. Johnster which 
cecurred at Washington on Saturday evenin 
so suon after that of Gen. Sherman, at whose 


funeral he was one of the pall bearers, wil 


seem to the country a coincidence giving a 
iramatic completeness to the story of these 
great men who were antagonists in the critical 
ampaigns of Atlanta and of North Carolina, 
in which the fate of the rebe was sealed 
hey bad also been personally pitted against 
each other in the subordinate can paign 


central Mississippi after the fa 
Thus it happened that from July, 1863, till 


Johnston's surrender near Kaleigh at the 





close of April, INM, and from the Mis- 
sissippi River eastward to the ocean 
and thence northward nearly to Virginia, the 
fortunes of the nation were staked upon the 
military leadership of these two men—the 
one, with tireless aggression leading the Union 
armies ever deeper into the heart of the Con- 
federacy; and the other, with sleepless wari- 
ness and signal ability, exhausting the re- 
sources of the military art to neutralize the su- 
periority of force on the national side, and to 
postpone to the latest hour the downfall of 
the cause to which he had devoted himself. 
This great duel will always be the part of 
his career first thought of and most vividly 
recalled when Johnston is named, but he had 
been prepared for this work by a long mili-* 
tary career reaching back cto a time which few 
living persons have seen. 

Joseph Eccleston Johnston was a native of 
Prince Edward County, Virginia, born in 
February, 1807. He was graduated from West 
Point and entered the United States Army in 
1829. With the exception of a single year 
(1837-38) when he tried his fortunes as a civil 
engineer, he was constantly in the military 
service of the Government till he followed 
his seceding State in April, 1861. He was 
a captain of topographical engineers on the 
staff of Gen. Scott at the beginning of the 
Mexican war, in which he was twice wound- 
ed and was brevetted mejor, lieutenant- 
colonel, and colonel for gallant conduct 
and meritorious service, entering the City 
of Mexico as commandant of the Voltigeur 
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regiment which he had brilliantly led in the 
latter part of the campaign, and in which he 
was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel. His regi- 
ment was disbanded on the reduction of the 
army after the war, and he returned to duty 
in the corps of topographical engineers. He 
served as Inspector-General with the Utah ex- 
pedition of 1858, and in June, 18 0,he was made 
Quartermaster-General of the Army with the 
rank of brigadier-general. 

On the secession of Virginia, he resigned his 
commission and went to Richmond, when he 
was immediately made Major-General of Vir- 
ginia troops by Gov. Letcher. He tells us in 
his narrative that ‘‘no other officer of the 
United States Army of equal rank, that of 
brigadier-general, relinquished his position in 
it to join the Southern Confederacy.” This 
was literally true, though Lee was his equal 
in age, both being fifty-four, and nearly his 
equal in rank. They had served together in 
Mexico and had been side by side in much of 
their military duty. They resigned together, 
aud together were appointed to equal rank in 
the Virginia army. They entered the service 
of the new Confederacy togetber as Briga- 
diers, and were together made generals when 
that grade was created by the Confederate 
Congress, A day or two may have separated 
them in one or another of these steps, but for 
all practical purposes they were simultaneous, 


Jobnston’s first command in the civil] war 
was at Harper’s Ferry, where he organized the 
forces that were a'sembled to cover the She- 
nandoah Valley on both north and west. 
When the advance of the national army under 
McDowell against Beauregard becams immi- 
nent, Johnston transferred his command to 
Manassas, and in the battle which followed he 
was in command as the ranking officer on 
the field, though he gave such full scope and 
recognition to the energies of Gen. Beaure- 
gard as to prove that the position of second 
in command could be mad: a most brilliant one 
instead of the dubious and undesirable thing 
it is commonly reckoned. 

The results of his successful engagement, 
while putting him officially in the lead of all 
the Confederate cfficers, planted the seeds of 
subsequent griefs and disappointments; for 
controversies arose as to the personal relations 
of Mr. Davis, as Confederate President, tu the 
campaign, in which the President’s suscepti- 
bilities were wounded, A personal antipathy 
was excited between him and Gens, Johnston, 
Beauregard, and G. W. Smith. which was 
never healed, and which affected permanent- 
ly the fortunes of these officers, The law 
passed by the Confederate Congress in May, 
1861, provided that as between officers of 
the same grade in the Confederate Army 
who had gone from the United States service, 
seniority should be determined by their former 
rank, Under this rule Gen. Johnston was se- 
nior of the five generals created, the others 
being Cooper, A. S. Johnston, Lee, and Beau- 
regard. But whenin August Mr. Davis sent 
in bis nominations to the Senate, he fixed ar- 
bitrary dates at which the commissions should 
take effect, so that Joseph Johnston was re- 
duced from first to fourth place, Against this 
the latter protested, but it was held that the con- 
firmation by the Senate gave to the change the 
effect of law. The antagonism thus created 
was permanent, and rendered cordial codpera- 
tion between Davis and Johnston a!most im- 
possible, though both were undoubtedly de- 
voted to the cause in which they were em- 
barked. 

Jobnston remained in command of the Con- 
federate Army before Washington during the 
year, and when, in the spring of }86?, MeCle}- 





lan transferred the Army of the Potomac to 
Fort Monroe, Johnston confronted him on the 
Peninsula, and from Yorktown tothe Chicka- 
hominy illustrated the stubborn and skilful de- 
fensive strategy for which he afterwards be- 
came still more famous. At Seven Pines, on 
the 3lst of May, he thought the looked-for op- 
portunity to assume the offensive had come, 
and combined an attack by several columns 
upon a fraction of McClellan’s army which 
had crossed the Chickahominy, then bank- 
full from a freshet and _ endangering 
McClellan’s bridges. The bloody engagement 
of the day was indecisive, and near its close 
Johnston was wounded by a musket-ball and 
soon after unhorsed by a fragment of a shell 
which severely injured him. He was borne 
from the field when, as he tells us, be was 
about to give orders for bis army to rest upon 
their arms and to renew the fight in the 
morning. 

He was disabled for several months,and Lee 
succeeded to the command in which his great 
reputation was made. In the latter part of 
November Johnston, having recovered from 
his wounds, was assigned tocommand a _mili- 
tary division in the west, including the 


departments of Bragg, Pemberton, and 
E. K. Smith. President Davis visited 
the west soon after, and endeavored 


by personal inspection to determine the lines 
of operation and the general policy which 
should contro} the four Confederate armies at 
that time in the Mississippi Valley. The anti- 
pathy of the men was such that no harmony 
was possible. Mr. Davis gave directions to 
such an extent as to make Gen. Johnston feel 
that his command was a merely nominal one, 
and rejected the plans which the General sub- 
mitted. Jobnston’s health was also wretched, 
so that he looked back to that period 
with great disgust. The battle of Stone’s 
River and the retreat to the Tennessee 
were conducted by Bragg as his subordinate 
in one department. The campaign and siege 
of Vicksburg, with the consequent stunning 
blow to the Confederate fortunes, were con- 
ducted by Pemberton in like relations to him. 
Pemberton overestimated the importance of 
preserving Vicksburg, and allowed himseif to 
be shut up in that city when Johnston’s orders 
were to break away while it was possible, 
and concentrate at Jackson, where Johnston 
himself was with a small army. The latter 
asserted that if his physical strength had been 
equal to it he would have joined Pemberton 
with an escort of cavalry, riding around the 
army of Grant. He would thus have assumed 
the immediate control of that campaiga. 

Tbe winter of 1863-64 had destroyed the 
prestige of Gen. Bragg, and Johnston was or- 
dered to supersede him in command of the 
Army of Tennessee. In this, as in later as- 
signments to duty, the force of public opinion 
in the Confederacy constrained Mr. Davis, who 
acted unwillingly. Bragg, who retained Da- 
vis’s friendship and confidence, became chief 
of staff to the Confederate President, and 
Johnston felt (rightly or wrongly) that the 
support given him was coldly perfunctory, and 
that his campaign would be watched at head- 
quarters with unfriendly eyes. Mr. Davis 
strongly urged a dasbing, aggressive policy. 
Johnston thought his force insufficient to adopt 
it with much chance of success. Persistence 
in his opinion was a marked trait of each of 
them; Johnston adhered to the policy of 
watchful defensive war, which he believed in 
by sincere conviction if he adopted it by natu- 
ral temperament. 

His campaign against Sherman is admitted 
to be a mode! of its kind, He was forced back 





mile by mile through half the length of Geor- 
gia, but each step in retreat was taken in per- 
fect order, with no sacrifice of material, and 
with as little loss in men as was possible con- 
sidering the incessant fighting which for 
three months had bardly a single day’s intermis- 
sion. There were no pitched battles in open 
field, for both Sherman and Johnston had de- 
veloped the idea, now generally accepted 
by military men, that the increase of 
range and precision in modern _fire- 
arms has necessitated a warfare of en- 
trenched lines of field-works, The slow but 
steady retreat from Dalton to Atlanta gave to 
Mr. Davis the opportunity to insist upon his 
fixed idea of the dashing aggressive, and John- 
ston wasremoved, The practical destruction 
of the Confederate army under Hood is more 
conclusive than any theoretic argument as to 
the merit of the two systems in such circum- 
stances, for Hood showed no mean ability in 
his campaign. 

When Sherman had marched to the sea, and 
again, moving northward, was about to enter 
North Carolina, an overwhelming public senti- 
ment demanded the reinstatement of Johnston. 
Mr. Davis was unable to sacrifice his personal 
pride and his rooted prejudice with a good 
grace, and the Confederate Congress in sub- 
stance deposed him from the command-in-chief 
by giving this to Gen. Lee. Lee immediately 
assigned Johnston to the task of opposing the 
resistless march of Sherman. Though it was 
too late for great success, Johnston showed that 
he knew how to depart from his Fabian policy 
when cecasion offered or necessity demand- 
ed. Directing Gen. Hardee with part of the 
forces hurriedly collected to delay the march 
of Sherman’s column from the South, he sent 
Gen. Bragg with another portion to strike the 
forces which Schofield was leading from New- 
berne. This was to gain time to concentrate 
reinforcements at an intermediate point, and to 
precipitate his army by interior lines first upon 
Sherman and then upon Schofield. Neither 
Hardee’s affair at Averasboro’ nor Bragg’s at 
Kinston was more than a check to the na- 
tional armies, which continued their move- 
ments of concentration ; but the strategy was 
none the less sound, and the execution was 
vigorcus. It was met by a tenacity and readi- 
ness which prevented its success, 


Quickly drawing together bis detachments, 
he met Sherman again at Bentonville; but 
though he held his lines during a hard-fought 
day, be had to retreat by night when Sher- 
man’s columns were united and the superior 
force could be skilfully made to tell. Sher- 
man met Schofield at Goldsboro’ in exact ac- 
cordance with bis own plan, and Johnston's 
brilliant activity had accomplished little in 
material results, It had demonstrated, how- 
ever, that no one could surpass bim in a vigor- 
ous initiative when he chose to use it,and gave 
a conclusive answer to critics who insisted 
that his only 16!e in war was the strict de- 
fence. 

Still undaunted, he led his army to the west 
of Raleigh so that Sherman should not march 
into Virginia without offering his flank to at- 
tack. But the end had come. Lee surrender- 
ed, and though Mr. Davis, with characteristic 
stubbornness, thought that a new retreat by 
Johnston across the Carolinas and the Gulf 
States was feasible, and hoped that even in 
Texas a stand might be made, Johnston had 
the moral courage to insist that the war was 
over, and that mere brigandage or guerilla 
fighting without possib'e advantage would be 
the only consequence of what Davis proposed. 
A still more fearful scourge of the Southern 
States might haye followed, but no resyJt that 
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a statesman or a general could find satisfac- 
tion in, 

Left to himself, Johnston negotiated an 
honorable surrender, and secured for his dis- 
banded army not only personal safety, but the 
means of reaching their hcmes to resume 
peaceful industry. Like Lee, he put the war 
utterly behind him and used his great influ 
ence with the Southern people to renew the 
national allegiance in good faith, and to culti- 
vate a new patriotism that should embrace the 
whole country. Tothat purpose be was true 
for a quarter of a century, and lived to have 
abundant proof that in the breasts of the most 
ardently loyal men of 1865 no sentiment to- 
wards him but respect and persona! kindliness 
had survived. 

As to his greatness as a military commander, 
the universal verdict declares that on the Con- 
federate side only Lee could contest his pre- 
eminence. It would be, even now, a premature 
effort to seek to measure their relative ca; aci- 
ty. The circumstances in which they acted 
were not the same, the national armies and 
generals against whom they were arrayed 
were unlike, the support they received from 
their own Government and the freedom of 
judgment and action given them were often in 
strong contrast. Each supported with con- 
summate ability and with unfaltering con- 
stancy a cause which was at war with the pro- 
gress of human liberty and true republican- 
ism, and which was therefore predestined to 
defeat. Each met his reverses with a quiet 
dignity which made it easy for old antagonists 
to become their friends and admirers. Each 
so honestly helped to rebuild the new nation- 
ality on freedom and brotherhood that the 
whole nation has joined in rehabilitating them, 
and we bury them as honored fellow-citizens. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL EXHIBITION OF 

THE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE. 
THE exhibition of geographical appliances 
brought together by the Devartment of Geo- 
graphy of the Brooklyn Institute, now open in 
the Arcade Building, Fulton Street, is decided- 
ly the most successful of its kind ever held in 
this country; and it may be favorably com- 
pared with similar exhibitions in Europe. Its 
large series of maps, models, globes, atlases, 
and diagrams is most suggestive of the con- 
tinually growing attention given to this funda- 
mentai department of our schooling. Weare 
glad to learn that tbe exhibition has been well 
patronized, having had, as is estimated, an 
average attendance of a thousand persons a 
day since it opened at the beginning of the 
month, with overcrowding on Saturdays. It 
closes this week in Brooklyr, but we trust that 
the plan of the Institute to open it again in 
other cities, New York included, may be suc- 
cessfully carried out, 

We are sure that the school board of any 
large city would find a very profitable cecupa- 
tion in ccOperating with the Institute in this 
respect. The exhibition excites much interest 
among school-children by showing them new 
illustrations of subjects more or less familiar; 
it has the excellent effect of inspiring teachers 
to renewed efforts towards improving their 
materials and methods; it shows our publish- 
ers a grand series of European works, behind 
which ours fall so far; it «ffers to school 
superintendents the best possible opportunity 
of choosing new materials with which to re- 
place what is old-fashioned or worn out; and, 
perbaps more important than anything yet 
mentioned, it presents to intending geograpbi- 
cal writers a very good summary of what has 
been already accomplished. For all these rea- 





sons, the Gecgraphic Department of the Insti- 
tute will be well rewarded for its heavy labor 
and not slight expense, 

The catalogue of the exhibition is divided 
into nine departments—maps, globes and tel- 
luriums, reliefs, models and apparatus, pic- 
tures, atlases, text-books, reference books, and 
miscellanies, These departments are again di- 
vided; for example, the first embraces maps of 
the World, America, Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Australasia, and various detailed topographic 
surveys of small areas. The classification 
isin afew cases at fault; thus, the specimen 
sheets from the official Austrian Geographical 
Institute, No, 236 A, should have been placed 
under detailed topographic maps, rather than 
under maps in sheets; but we are inclined to 
believe that this slight confusion results from 
the great size to which the exhibition has 
grown and the moderate number of work- 
ers, all volunteers, on whom the labor of 
arrangement has fallen. With more time, 
the classification might have been carried 
further to advantage, so that, for in- 
stance, all political maps of Europe might 
have been separated from the physical 
maps; the geological maps of Bavaria, again, 
should have been placed with the s; ecial topo 
graphical maps under a joint heading. But as 
a whole there is little to criticise, and we make 
these few comments rather as suggestions for 
revision ip case of exhibition in other cities 
than as reflections on the patient work of the 
Committee. It might be well to consider 
whether, in case of repeated exhibition, it 
would not be better to place ali the publica- 
tions of a single house together, as far as pos- 
sible; purchasers could then judge much better 
of the effect produced than now, when the 
several maps of a series are scattered in d ffer- 
ent parts of the room. A set of maps as pub- 
lished seems to us a natural unit for exhibi- 
tion. At the same time, the catalogue might 
remain divided according to subjects and 
countries, the numbers then remaining as cross 
references, 

The exhibition is so large that it is impos:i- 
ble to mention more than a few of the most in- 
teresting of its ,;arts, Of these, we may take 
first the wall maps of physical geography. 
Kie,ert’s series (Berlin: Reimer) is the most 
attractive from the well-chosen tints of brown 
and blue by which the relief of the land is in- 
dicated. These maps are clear and emphatic for 
class use; but, in their entire omission of 
names, they are sometimes embarrassing. In 
leaving the lowlands and all of the oceans but 
the shore-strip uncolored, this series is perbaps 
less sat:sfactory than others by Bamberg (Ber- 
lin: Chun), or than the Habenicht-Sydow 
series (Gotha: Perthes); but the last of these 
are too coarse except for the largest classes 
One of the finest Mercator charts of the world 
in the collection its by Broictmann (Metz 
Lang), a very artistic work. Tbe world in 
hemispheres is best shown by Kiepert and 
Bamberg. It is noticeable that ocean currents 
are the most variable features on these physi- 
cal maps, and that in nearly all they are too 
emphatic, too sharply defined. 

Certain physical maps of single regions de- 
Serve special mention. Two of Great Britain 
and freland, published by Stanford of London, 
illustrate what we need for our own country; 
and now that a comparatively accurate con- 
tour map of the United States has been con- 
structed under the direction of Mr. Henry 
Gannett of the Geological Survey, we hope 
our publishers may take advantage of it, and 
give us something comparable to what can 
be found for the European countries, One of 
the Stanford maps is called the Orographic, 











indicating successive altitudes by a series of 
green and brown tints; the other ts the Siare: 

graphic, in imitation of a model, with the 
light coming from the northwest The em- 
phasis thus given to therelief ts really ra her 
too great; it reminds us of the exaggeration of 
models as commonly constructed. There are 
two maps of the Alpine region of central 
southern Europe that cail for bigh praise, 
One is by Von Haard: (Vienna, HO. ze), and is 
to be strongly commended for class usa The 
other is by Randegger (Zurich: Wurster), and 
embraces a somewhat larger area; it is of 
but 
both are excellent. There is aiso a hypeome 


rather finer work and bears closer study, 
trical map of France in ten tints oa land 
and four on water by Hachette of Paris; and it 
should be added that this well-known firm has 
been most enterprising and generous in pro 


, 


viding examples of its publications, in the form 
of maps, books, and alla:ee 

The detailed topographical maps are mostly 
of our own country. They are not for school 
service, but afford the very best basis for the 
advanced study of physical geography, in com- 
pany with geological maps; they are also of 
the greatest value to publishers in the prepara- 
tion of atiases and school maps of smali scale 
Our coast and geological surveys bave done 
well in providing many examples of their 
work, which is but too little Known by the ;eo- 


ple. It is to be regretied (hat the tinted reiief- 


map of New Jersey is notexhibited apart from 
the series to which Ut belongs, in order bring 
its existence more generally before the Visitors, 


Various sheets of some of the older Govern 
ment surveys are not exhibited for want of 
room; if the general chart of the Mississippi 
lowland by the Mississipp: River Commission 
is among these, it shoud be brought to view, 
Oth for iis excellence and its interest, Some 
of the special sheets of the same Commision 
ought to be placed beside the fine engravings 
of the Coast Survey. Of the countiess politi 
cal maps and charts we need only say that 
their bold colors are generally too boid, even for 
the needs of children. 

Passing over the globes, which exhilit less 
variety and noveliy than the other divisions, 
we come to the models These are of varied 
excellence and badness. The best are by Locchi 

Turin: Paravia), shuwing the regions about 
Rome and Naples in true vertical sca'e. The 
largest relief in the collection is sent by the 
same enterprising publisher; it is of Italy, by 
Cherubini, measuring nearly six by seven feet, 
Its vertical exaggeration is five-fold, and for 
his reason we wish that Paravia had sent the 
Pomba relief of Italy instead, because it is 
without vertical exaggeration, and especially 
because it is represented on a curved surtace, 
thus giving not only true local relief, but also 
the true convexity of the earth, by which 
many interesting lessons can be taught. In 
his respect it is infinitely better than the 
vicious exaggerations of relief globes. We 
miss with regret the artistic models by Heim 
(Zurich: Wurster). Most of the other models 
are on too small a scale or of too rough work- 
manship to be considered seriously; those of 
this country are generally needlessly exagge- 
rated, he mountain ranges on Frye’s conti- 
nents are so simplified as to be misleading even 
for elementary teaching. A certain audacious 
relief model ‘* showing all the forms of land 
and water,” by Hindshaw (London: Philip), is 
simply abominable in its absurdity. None of 
the continental models are as finely pre) ared 
as those made by the Mendeliefs for butler’s 
geographies, and these are unfortunately not 
on exbibition. King’s useful models of Wis- 
consin are also wanting. 














For want of space we can do no more than 
name a few of the pictures, books, and atlases, 
Facile princeps among the pictures are the 
‘*Geographische Characterbilder,” published 
by Hélzel of Vienna, It is simply a matter of 
expense whether our high schools can get these 
works of art; there is nothing else nearly as 
good, They are all in colors, carefully pre- 
pared from the best originals that could be 
procured, and some are truly elegant in accu- 
racy of expression and artistic finish. Our 
Shoshone waterfall, the hot springs of New 
Zealand, the glaciers of Switzerland, the plains 
of Hungary, Table Mountain behind Cape 
Town, and Kintchinjunga in the Himalaya, de- 
ferve particular mention, Several other series 
of illustrations are also exhibited, but none 
can approach these of Hdlzel’s. Of atlases, 
there are twelve or more of the best quality; 
one should examine them with care if he in- 
tends purchasing for a library, but the Insti- 
tute has been over-generous in allowing the-e 
valuable books to be handled indiscriminately 
by all comers, In the subsequent exhibitions, 
the books should be railed off, and be accessible 
only to responsible persons who give their 
names and addresses. Text-books, readers, 
guides, and methods are in large number, 
forming a most satisfactory collection for exa- 
mination by teachers. 

It may be of service to mention that the offi- 
cers on the Committee on the Exhibition are 
Mr. Cyrus C. Adams, Chairman, and Mr, W. 
8. T. B. Imlay, Secretary. Either of these 
gentlemen may be addressed, in care of the 
Brooklyn Institute, regarding the further ex- 
hibition of their collection, 


LONDON ARCHIVES OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY, 


Lonpon, January 15, 1891. 


Tue student of American history who seeks in 
London for the sources of early Anglo-American 
annals is not content with the incomparable 
collection of books and manuscripts in the 
British Museum and in the Public Record Of- 
fice, or in other repositories which the Histori, 
cal Manuscripts Commission have made known, 
but he must seek to complement these with 
several other collections, hardly ever resorted 
to but by the eager student, and with little 
return sometimes then. These are the library 
of the Archiepiscopal Palace at Lambeth, the 
library of the Bishop of London at Fulham, 
that of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts in Delahay Street, 
and that of the old society now known as the 
New Eng!and Company. 

It may interest your readers to know some- 
thing of the distinctive qualities of each of 
these minor repositories, While the collection 
at Lambeth dates back to 1610, when it was 
first started by Archbishop Bancroft, its col- 
lection of about 30,000 volumes is not of peculiar 
interest tothe American inquirer, There are 
some early books of the seventeenth century, 
relating to New England and Virginia, but 
none of them are such as the well-equipped 
American scholar is not familiar with I 
took pains to look at some of them, including 
a large-paper copy of Capt. Smith’s ‘ Virginia’ 
and Lechford’s ‘Plain Dealing,’ in the hopes 
that 1 might find some contemporary MS. 
notes in them, but I was disappointed. There 
was a loosecopy, in very excellent condition, 
of Smith’s ‘ Map of New England’ (1616) in an 
early condition of the plate; but there was no- 
thing written on it, except some ciphering, 
very likely to sum up some merchant’s ven- 
tures in sending trinkets to the New England 
coast, 
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The manuscripts at Lambeth are of more 
importance, but pretty much everything, I 
think, bas been gleaned from them by students 
of the early history of the American Church, 
like Dr. Hawkes and Bishop Perry. The chief 
consecutive interest of the papers consists in 
the correspondence of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and of the Bishop of Oxford, in the 
eighteenth century, with leading Epi:copalians 
in the Colonies, either in relation to the inte- 
rests of the Church there, or to the establish- 
ing of colleges in the same interests in New 
York and Philadelphia. So we find numerous 
letters from the Rev. Samuel Johnson, who 
became the President of King’s College, now 
Columbia College, in New York, and whose 
honorable career has been so well told in a re- 
cent life by Dr. Baird, who, no doubt, was 
able to avail himself of all the material here. 
1 saw one letter from Sir Harry Frankland, 
of Agnes Surriage memory, who described 
the condition of feeling in Boston in those 
days when the revolutionary spirit was 
yet in embryo; and numerous letters from 
such men as Timothy Cutler, who, having 
distressed Yale College on the question of 
Episcopal influence, came to Boston, and 
was not any better liked by the adherents of 
Harvard College when he tried to secure a 
hand in its management, There were also let- 
ters of Caner, the rector of King’s Chapel in 
Boston, Some of these men sent extracts from 
letters of their opponents, and in that way we 
read something from the pens of Cotton Mather 
and Thomas Prince. An interesting letter 
from Jonathan Edwards, describing his me- 
thods of dealing with Indian neophytes at 
Stockbridge, would have interested his latest 
and best biographer, Prof. Allen, if, indeed, it 
had not already been brought to his attention. 
A letter from a Philadelphia Quaker, Anthony 
Benezet, in 1762, is of interest as an earnest 
protest against the slavetrade, The severance 
of the Colonies from all connection with the 
English Church is prefigured in a communica- 
tion to the Archbishop from Cutler and others, 
enclosing a petition to George the Third, 
urging the sending of bishops to America, and 
in the endorsement on it, that, in the then ex- 
isting state of public opinion in the Colonies, 
it was not de«med wise to force an issue on 
that question, and so the petition was with- 
held. This was in 1761, the period when the 
discussion on the writs of assistance was going 
to give a rallying cry to the incipient party of 
patriots. 

Connected with this class of papers are a 
number of papers on the Andros side in the 
controversy which ended in the collapse of that 
governor’s administration in New England; 
but I suspect that Mr. Whitmore has availed 
himself of all of them in his edition of the 
Audros Tracts, 

Outside of this class of manuscripts, we find 
something relating to the voyages of Sir 
Francis Drake and Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
one or two interesting papers on early arctic 
exploration and on the northwest passage by 
Jobn Guy and William Morgan. The most im- 
portant is a statement of what happened in 
Jamestown, Virginia, after the departure of 
Newport in 1607—quite within the range of 
Mr, Alexander Brown's ‘ Genesis of the United 
States,’ and doubtless not unknown to that as- 
siduous student. The later voyage of Henry 
Fleet to the Virginia waters has, I suppose, 
been already illustrated in print from the 
original MSS, which I find here, 

The visitor at Fulham and to the library of 
the Bishop of London turns first to that manu- 
script ‘History of Plymouth Plantation,’ by 
its second leader Gov. Bradford, which in some 








way, probably because of the headship which 
the Bishop of this metropolitan see sustained 
over the American churches, found its way to 
Fulham at a time not long after, it would seem, 
some British officer bore it awav—if, indeed, 
Hutchinson himself was not the bearer—after 
the opening of the war of independence. There 
is no occasion to repeat here the story which 
follows the strange vicissitudes of that manu- 
script—the corner-stone as itis of our New Eng- 
land history—till it was fortuitously brought 
to light and was printed by the Massachusetts 
Historical Society under the editing of the late 
Dr. Charles Deane in 1856. When Mr, Motley 
left Boston to undertake his mission at the 
Court of St. James, he asked me one day what 
he could do in London to further the interests 
of American history. I replied, *‘Get the 
Bradford maoauscript returned to us.” He 
later wrote to me from London that, with the 
Beaconsfield Government in power, it was nct 
at all sure that an attempt to secure the pass- 
age of a bill through Parliament would be 
promising enough for the effort which it would 
require, A few years later, being in London, 
I went to Fulbam; but, missing the Bishop, 
he later opened a correspondence with me 


respecting the MS,, in which he re 
gretted that his own power in the pre- 
mises was not. suflicieut to make the 


surrender. This was Dr. Jackson, the late 
Bishop, who promised to interpose no objection 
if ever a bill was introduced into Parliament. 
Here the matter has since rested, and I have 
never felt that it was desirable to press the 
question, deeming that the precious document 
was quite as well off where it is as to make it 
the subject of contention as to whom it should 
be given to, The fact is, that the book itself 
shows that it was only deposited in the Prince 
Library, and the heirs of Gov. Bradford never 
yielded their property in it. To return it to 
private custody in America does not seem to 
me desirable. The claim of the Prince Libra- 
ry, or the Boston Public Library, through 
their trusteeship of the Prince Library, which 
doubtless had possession of it at the time it 
was abstracted and sent to England, has no 
validity that Parliament cou'd recognize; and 
any surrender on the part of Parliament 
would most likely be in favor of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, which would bring 
the treasure into the custody of the State De- 
partment or of the Library of Congress, in 
neither of which places, in the present arrange- 
ments at Washington, would an historical stu- 
dent like ta see it, Therefore one looks upon 
it at Fulham as not altogether in a place unfit- 
ting for it, for its value is not unknown by 
those in charge of it, 

There is in the muniment room at Fulham 
alarge mass of papers relating to the times 
when the Episcopal Church in the American 
colonies was within the jurisdiction of the see 
of London. I saw them some years ago, cov- 
ered with dust, tied up in packages, and stuffed 
away in large bins surrounding the room, 
They are now in the same condition, only with 
a dozen years’ more accumulation of dust upon 
them. It is utterly impossible to give them 
any examination at present. They not unlike- 
ly go back to the time when it was attempted 
without success by Popham and Gorges to es- 
tablish Episcopacy on the New England coast 
long before the Separatists of the Mayflower 
began a successful settlement, and I suppose 
that the papers came down toa period when 
the war of independence put an end to the 
oversight of the Bishop. That they may have 
been in some part used by Bishop Wilberforce 
and by Anderson, forty or fifty years ago, in 
their essays to write the history of the Ameri- 
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can Church, is quite possible, and some share 
of their present disarrangement tnay be due to 
the efforts of those writers to make researches 
among the papers. I am glad to learn that 
the present Bishop is sensible of their impor- 
tance to American students of history, and is 
intending to have them arranged and bound. 
It is hoped that this may be accomplished in 
three or four years, 

In the building in Delahay Street, close by 
the Government offices, there is every symptom 
of an active business agency, pertaining to the 
administration of the Society for the Propa 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, Be- 
ginning in 1701, the Anglo-American colonies 
held no small share of the attention of this 
body in their effort to convert the native red 
man of America; and their long series of 
printed reports, with the much more extended 
reports in manuscript which they preserve, 
together with the original correspondence of 
their missionaries, furnished in the first in- 
stance the materials for Humpbrey’s history of 
their missions to 1730, and for Canon Haw- 
kins’s continuation down to 1785, which was 
published in 1851. For Humphrey’s book, 
Herman Moll, the leading English geographer 
of his day, made some maps which the student 
of American geography as it was understood 
in the early part of the last century finds use- 
ful; and he would particularly like to collate 
the maps, sent home by the missionaries, upon 
which that cartographer worked. That there 
was such a collection of drawn maps the re- 
cords of the Society show; but [ find that ail 
trace of them has been lost. The manuscript 
records of the society and their accompanying 
original papers begin in 17.2, though there are 
occasional papers of a much earlier date—I 
noticed, for instance, a copy of a record re 
garding Harvard College dated in 1642—kept 
on their files in attested copies of the eigh- 
teenth century. These original papers refer 
in large part to Massachusetts, to New Eng- 
land as a whole, and to New York; and nume- 
rous volumes stand on their shelves, of dates 
running from 1702 to 1784, at or before which 
last date the Society withdrew its missionaries 
as being no longer in British territory. Ameri- 
can students, as I have said, like Dr. Hawkes, 
Bishop Perry, and, working in a more secular 
way, Dr. Edward Eggleston, have in the past 
found the officers of the Society quite ready 
to welcome them to these treasures, I am glad 
to say that the present librarian is now en- 
gaged on a digest of such of their early records 
as relate in particular to their American la- 
bors, and it will not be long before the student 
can profit by his results in print. 


Another kindred society, but unfortunately 
without documentary annals of like value to the 
American historian, is one which now passes 
under the name of the New England Com- 
pany. It originated in 1644, in the Long Par- 
liament, under the title of ‘‘A Corpora- 
tion for the Promoting and Propagating 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ in New Eng- 
land,” and it was under its patronage and 
that of its successor that the labors of Eliot, 
the Indian apostle, were made conspicuous, 
and such publications as what are known 
as the Elict tracts and the Indian B.ble and 
other versious of religious books were in part 
made possible. The Restoration in 1660 of 
course put an end to all ministrations which 
the Puritan Parliament had instituted * but 
the desirableness of the work which the society 
had done was not questioned, and it took a 
new lease of life two years later, by virtue 
of an act of Charles’s first Parliament, and 
went on with its work under the style of 
“The Company for the Propagation of the 
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Gospel in New England and in Parts Adjacent 
in America.” The successful outcome of 
the Declaration of Independence debarred 
their action within the new republic; and, 
after remaining at rest for some years, their 
agencies again moved, and the province of 
New Brunswick was made their field, as being 
still ‘‘in parts adjacent to New England.” 
The dying out of the Indians in that region 
drove them to more remote fields, and they 
are now expending about £3,500 a year on mis- 
sions in Ontario and British Columbia, 

There are efforts now making at Guildhall in 
the **City” which will be of interest to the 
American genealogist and student of English 
municipalities, This latter subject has not es- 
caped the attention of American students, and 
the English workers in the same field ree ognize 
the im: ortance of Dr. Gross’s recent book on 
the English guilds. I find this new book on 
the counter at Bain’s—perhaps on the whole the 
book-shop in London most resorted to by the 
reading class of the higher stamp; I see it on 
toe ledges at the Atherwum Club, and it was 
lying on the table in the Committee-room of 
the Guildhall Library when I was there yester- 
day. The movement to which I refer is the 
gathering in the Guildhall Library of the re- 
cords—not in immediate use—of the parishes 
and wards of the ‘' City.” It will take some 
time, doubtless, to bring the efforts to a con- 
clusion, and to reconcile the present guardians 
of these records to the transfer; but a sort of 
Public Record Office for the ** City,” somewhat 
equivalent to that of the Government offices, is 
certainly desirable. There were a great many 
Londoners among the early settlers of New 
England, and one tinds local names in our vil- 
lages that tell how these Londoners had the art 


of comparing small things with great. In two 
contiguous villages on the Massachusetts 


Coast, there is a brook called to 
Hound's Ditch, 
Wapping. 


this day 
and a neighborhood called 
Justin Wrixson 


Correspondence. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


To THE Epitor or THE Nation: 

Sir: I trust that you willallow me a small 
space to comment on the article '* Law and 
Theft ” which appeared in your paper of Feb- 
ruary 12. Reference is there made toa short 
article of mine which I was asked to write, and 
which I believe has appeared in more than one 
American newspaper. The writer of ‘* Law 
and Theft” bas altogether misunderstood 
what I said in that article 

The writer of ‘' Law and Theft ” seems very 
fond of saying that I have confounded things. 
I have *‘ confounded the question of right with 
the question of security "; I bave ‘* confound- 
ed plagiarism and piracy.” Now, | have not 
confounded anything; I have only distinguish- 
ed things that the writer confounds, 

His whole argument against me goes on a 
misconception of what I have said. He begins 
by saying that I hold that ‘all property, and 
especially literary property, is the creation of 
law.” This is bis first confusion. I have said 
nothing about “literary property”; I have 
avoided the words, because they are likely to 
lead to the confusion into which the writer of 
‘* Law and Theft” has fallen. Because I hold 
that a certain privilege, which may, in a cer 
tain secondary sense, be called “ literary prop- 
erty,” is the artificial creation of law, he thinks 
that I hold that all property is the creation of 





law, He attributes this doctrine to me more 


than onca. But I have said nothing of the 
kind, either in the paper to which he objects 
l have not gone into the 


too bard a 


or anywhere else. 
origin of property, which is much 
question for me. 1 have simply said that copy- 
right is not what one may call natural prop- 
ds and clothes, but that 


it is, what it certainly i+, an artificia’ privilege 


erty, like a man’s go 


granted by law. Ove main object of govern- 
ment is the protection of what one may call 
natural property. One might even say, though 
it would be rather dangerous to say it, that 
governments were called to being te 
to protect such property. But one certainly 
cannot say that governments were called into 
being in order to protect copyright. ¢ 
right is not likely to be thought of 1 govern 


ments have been in being for s 


vilege which, in certain advanced states of so 
cie y, itis just and expedient that governments 
should grant to their subjects or cilisens; but 
it isan artificial privilege all the same The 
difference between the patural right and t! 
artificial privilege is obvious A man is held 
justifiable, in all times and places, sing 
physical force to hinder anotber man from 
taking his purse out of his pocket. In no time 
or place could he be held justifiable “< 
into a “ pirate’s ” printing-oftice and hindering 
him by physical force from printing a book of 
his writing. For the privilege infringed by the 
pirate is the creation of law, and the sufferer 
must go to the law for his remedy The right 
infringed by the highway an is a =! er 
than law; tre wronged man has, therefore, if 
law is not ready to belp him at the moment, to 
make use of a remedy older than law 

The writer of ‘** Law and Theft” seems not 
to see this distinction He ¢ refore ctl ryes 
me with * confounding right and security.” and 
puts intomy mouth the proposition which lhave 
nowhere maintained, that all property is the 


’ -~s 
* creation of law.” He goes on to put into my 


mouth another proposition, *h also | have 


never maintained, namely, that “ft is highly 


indecent to speak of persons who publish other 
men's works without paying for them as 
‘thieves and pirates’ ” WhatI did say was, 


that it was neither becoming nor truthful to 
and 
said nothing about “* pirates "—to the 


apply such names as “ thieves ” ** rob- 
bers "—I 
House of Representatives of the United States, 
or to any other legislative body in any coun- 
try, on account of any measures which it may 
pass or refuse to pass on the subject of copy- 
right. It did not come into my thoughts that 
the Houre of Representatives could be held to 
come under the head of ‘‘ persons who publish 
other men's works without paying for them.” 
The writer of ‘‘Law and Theft” further 
says that I *‘ confound plagiarism and piracy.” 
I do no thing. ‘* Plagiarism” and 
“piracy ‘are both of them words which im- 
ply an odd metaphor; but I will take both of 
them as they are commonly used. By a “' pla- 
giarist ’ I understand a man who publishes an- 
other man’s writings under his own name. By 
a “pirate” I understand a man who publishes 
anotber man’s writings with the real author’s 
name, but who gives the real author no share 
of the money which he makes by publishing 
them. The ‘* plagiarist” lessens the real au- 
thor’s reputation; he makes a false reputation 
for himself at the cost of another man. The 
‘pirate,’ if his edition be accurate, spreads 
the reputation of the author; he simply omits 
to give him money. Now, asI hold reputation 
to be higher than money, my worst complaint 
against pirates is that their editions are not 
accurate. An American publisher once re- 
printed my little book, ‘General Sketch of 


such 4 





European History.’ I forget whether ke paid 
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me any money or not—that is, I forget whether 
he wasa “pirate” or not; but in either case 
he did me a much worse wrong than any mere 
omission to pay me money. For he changed 
the title of the book into ‘ Outliaes of History.’ 
That is, he did me a wrong by changing my 
title at all; he did me a worse wrong by chang- 
ing a title which described the objects of the 
book into a title which did not describe them. 
Does not the author of ‘‘ Law and Theft” see 
that, if the pirate printed my book as I wrote 
it, he only omitted to give me something? 
And, in the case of an American citizen, the 
obligation to give me anything could arise 
only out of the law of the United States, But 
the obligation to print my book as I wrote it, 
if he printed it at all, was an obligation older 
than the law of the United States, older than 
the law of Solon or Moses. By changing my 
correct title into an incorrect one, he did take 
something from me: he did a damage to my 
reputation; be represented me as describing 
my book in a way that was not truthful; he 
represented me as promising All History and 
giving only European Hi-tory. And by chang- 
ing either the title or any other word in the 
book, even supposing every change was an 
improvement, he was guilty of falsehood by 
representing me as saying something which | 
had not said. 

There is really no practical difference of opi- 
nion on the subject of copyright between me 
and the writer of the article ‘*‘ Law and Theft.” 
If Lrightly understand him, he holds, exactly 
as I hold, that it is just and expedient that ali 
governments should grant the privilege of 
copyright both to their own citizens and to 
strangers. I set forth that position as strongly 
and clearly as I knew how in the little artic'e 
to which he objects. He and I have got to the 
same conclusion by different road~; that is all, 
only I think my road is the best, because it is 
the path of fact. While he thinks that I have 
confounded this and tbat, | think that he has 
confounded several things which | have dis- 
tinguished, Both the propositions which he 
puts into my mouth are propositions which I 
have never made. The practical conclusion 
that I proposed was, that Great Britain and the 
United States shou!d each grant to the sub- 
jects or citizens of the other Power such privi- 
leges in the matter of copyright as are, by its 
own law for the time being, enjoyed by its 
own sifbjects or citizens. Does not that satisfy 
the author of ‘Law and Theft”? It is hard 
to see what more can be asked for on either 
side. Only with that proposal | j ined, and I 
still must join, the comment that, if the Legis- 
lature of either country should refuse to grant 
such privileges, that Legislature is not there- 
fore to be spoken of as a *‘ House of Thieves,” 
—lam, sir, your obedient servant, 

EpWaARD A, FREEMAN. 

OxFORD, February 27, 1891. 


[If Mr. Freeman does not think all proper- 
ty the creation of law, what does this pas- 
sage from his original letter to the Philadel- 
phia Z’ress mean ? 


‘‘Now, it is very hard to say what natural 
right is. Philosophers have often disputed 
over that point. But roughly and practically, 
a man may be fairly said to have a natural 
right to bis life, and to his property lawfuily 
gained—always remembering that what is a 
lawful way of gaining property in one country 
may not besoin another, Every one expects, 


both in his own country and in any other, that 
the supreme power of the State will hinder 
anybody but itself from taking his life or 
property, and that it will not itself take them 
except by legal process, 

“Can it be that what is called ‘ copyright’ 
is a natural rightin anything like this sense? 


Copyright means that when a man has pub- 
lished any writing, all other people are to be 
hindered from publishing that writing without 
his consent. Now this surely is not a natural 
right, buta very artificiai privilege, one which 
could only bave been thought of in a very 
artificial state of things. It cannot be said to 
be a natural right in the same sense as the 
safety of a man’s life or of his house. It can- 
not be said that the supreme power, either of 
my owncountry or of any other, isas obviously 
bound to hinder people from reprinting the 
‘ History of the Norman Conquest’ against my 
will as it is obviously bound to hinder me from 
being knocked on the head, or robbed on the 
highway, as long as I am underits jurisdic- 
tion. One would say, that if there is any 
natural right at all in so very artificial a mat- 
ter, every one has a prima facie right to pub- 
lish what he chooses. That right the law of 
any country may wisely and justly restrain, 
But surely the mere natural right is on that 
side rather than on the other.” 


We see here that although “ natural right” 
is something difficult to define, we neverthe- 
less need not hesitate to say that a man’s natu- 
ral right to his property can only cover 
property ‘‘lawfully gained,” that is, gained 
in the way prescribed as lawful in the par- 
ticular country in which he gainsit. There 
is a statute of William III. which authorized 
any Protestant meeting a Catholic in Ire- 
land riding a horse worth more than five 
pounds, to take the horse from him and be- 
come its owner, on tendering five pounds. 
In this case the Jaw simply withdrew its pro- 
tection from the Catholic’s property in the 
horse when the five pounds were tendered; 
but did ‘‘the natural right” to the horse 
pass over, zpso facto, to the Protestant? In 
like manner, in this country, before emanci- 
pation, negroes were hired out as servants in 
great numbers to other people by their own- 
ers, and the owners pocketed the wages. 
Who had the natural right to the wages in 
these cases, the slave or the owner? The 
State withheld its protection from the 
negro’s wages; did not the negro thereby 
lose also his natural right to them ? 

In admitting that the State has the right 
to say in what manner a man must become 
possessed of a thing in order to make it 
legal property, Mr. Freeman really concedes 
what we contend for. He really holds that 
all property has a legal origin. We hold, on 
the contrary, that property has a moral 
origin, and that the fruits of a man’s labor 
and self-restraint are property whether the 
State protects them or not, or whether there 
exists a State to protect them or not. They 
are his property in the desert or in mid ocean, 
in London or in Timbuctoo, provided that in 
acquiring them he has ‘lived uprightly, 
hurt nobody, and given every man his due.” 

As to the argument that copyright is not a 
natural right, but ‘‘a very artificial privi- 
lege” which ‘‘ could only have been thought 
of in a very artificial state of things,” we 
answer that this argument would also cover 
bills of exchange. That bills of exchange 
are property, and that forging the payee’s 
name on the back of one of them is a crime, 
and a very serious crime, are propositions 
which only a high state of civilization could 
produce. They would be rejected as absurd 
by barbarians. The advance of civilization 
is constantly producing new forms of prop- 
erty, but the title by which the owner holds 
them is always the same. It is not in the 





smallest degree shaken by the refusal or 








neglect of the State to provide protection 
for them. Life, Mr. Freeman says, is ‘‘a 
natural right.” But the lawin ancient Rome 
allowed, as in modern China, a father to de- 
cide whether he would rear his children or 
allow them to perish. Did the child lose its 
‘‘natural right” to existence because the 
father could murder it with lega! impunity? 

The law is as obviously bound in the 
forum of morals to hinder people from re- 
printing and selling Mr. Freeman’s ‘History 
of the Norman Conquest’ as it is obviously 
bound to hinder him from being knocked on 
the head or robbed on the highway, as long 
as he is under its jurisdiction. Mr. Free- 
man’s use of the term ‘‘ bound” shows that 
he is conscious that in matters of this sort 
the law, too, acts under the rule of duty, or, 
in other words, that it is constrained by a 
higher power; that in providing or re- 
fusing protection it is subject to other con- 
siderations than mere prejudice or conve- 
nience. 

Mr. Freeman’s notion, expressed in another 
part of his letter, that an argument against 
a man’s natural right to his books is to be 
found in the fact that no author thinks of 
defending himself by force against ‘‘ piracy,” 
as he would defend himself against attempts 
to murder or rob him, is a striking illustra- 
tion of the confusion wrought in this discus- 
sion by the novelty of literary property. 
The reason why authors do not resist piracy, 
club or pistol in hand, as they would resist 
burglary or murder, is simply that they are 
an exceedingly small body, and are gene- 
rally men of sedentary habits and peace- 
able disposition—not that they are insensi- 
ble to the wrong done them by the sale, for 
other men’s profit, of the product of their in- 
dustry. As authors worth pirating they are 
inevery country aclass containing a few hun- 
dred individuals, while as owners of other 
kinds of property they belong toaclass which 
comprises the whole population, except pau- 
pers and thieves. To ask authors, therefore, 
why, if they think their books are property 
like other property, they do not defend it 
vt et armis, as they would, in the absence 
of police, defend their watches and money, 
is to ask why the customs of a com- 
munity are settled by ninety-nine-hundredths 
of its members and not by the remaining 
one-hundredth. 

How large a part the ambiguous and de- 
ceptive use of words plays in this discus- 
sion is also illustrated by Mr. Freeman’s ob- 
servation, in the above quotation, that ‘‘ one 
would say if there is any natural right at 
all in so very artificial a matter, every one has 
a primi-facie right to publish what he 
chooses.”” Now, the snare in this sentence 
lies in the word ‘‘ publish.” The term, 
as used by authors and literary men, 
means simply to make known certain 
facts or ideas to the world through a 
printed book or pamphlet. This is un- 
doubtedly the sense in which Mr. Free- 
man uses it here, for in another part 
of his letter he says: ‘‘ Prima facie, a man 
who reprints an author’s book is doing him 
a service ; he is increasing the circulation of 
the book and its means of doing good.” In 
this sense, too, the Pirates use it when they 
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deny the existence of ‘‘ property in ideas,’ 
and maintain that the conceptions of an 
author’s brain are or ought to be the com 
mon property of his fellow-men, open tu 
appropriation by all for the general improve- 
ment of the species. It was in this sense 
that Dr. Crosby used it when he came to the 
defence of the Rev. Dr. Funk, then engaged 
in ‘‘publishing” a stolen edition of the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ But when used 
in the discussion of the question of copy- 
right, it means the sale of an author’s work 
at a price which will cover the cost of 
mechanical production and yield a profit to 
the vendor, 

When a Pirate is contemplating the theft 
of a book, he does not say, ‘‘Shali I by re- 
printing this work add to the author's fame, 
and contribute to the higher happiness of 
my fellow-men, and assist poor boys in get- 
ting their education more cheaply?” He 
says simply, ‘‘ How much money would 
there be in this venture for me? Let me 
see’”’—and he takes his pencil and figures on 
cost of production and probable sales, and dis 
cusses with his partners the chance of some 
other Pirate getting into the market before 
him. So that what we mean when we deny 
the right of Pirates to ‘‘ publish” 
men’s books is that we deny their right to 
sell the fruits of another man’s industry in 
open market without his consent, and in 
competition with him. Piracy does not mean 
spreading abroad a man’s ideas or his fame, 
or using him in any sense for the good of hu- 


other 


manity. It means treating as vendible prop 
erty in the Pirate’s hands a thing which the 
Pirate has taken from the author on the 
plea that it could not be vendible property in 
his hands, and answering his remonstrances 
y showing him that for this particular 
wrong there is no legal remedy. That 
authors have listened to this defence so long 


I 


without a single resort to violence proves to 
us, not that they are conscious of possessing no 
moral right to what their brain has coined 
or their industry collected, but that they are 
a smal, pacific, long-suffering, physically 
delicate, and singularly non-gregarious body 
of men.—Ep, Nation. } 


THE EFFECT OF THE COPYRIGHT ACT. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: Referring to your remarks on the work- 
ing of the Copyright Act, will you permit me 
to show why some of your views seem to me 
incorrect? In the first place, the Nation, in 
common with allother American literary jour- 
nals, greatly exaggerates the importance of 
the bill, considered otherwise than as an ex- 
pression of moral obligation. The only effect 
of the bill for ten years, at least, will be to in- 
crease, in a small degree, the profits of a few 
novelists like Mrs, Maxwell and Mr. Haggard, 
and of a few writers in the magazines whose 
articles are read chiefly on account of their 
authors’ celebrity in other fields, The increase 
in the novelists’ profits will be small, first be- 
cause they already (especially since the rise of 
the syndicate system) considerable 
sums for serial rights, and secondly because 
the sale will be greatly decreased. People 
who, twenty years ago, never bought novels, 
but Lorrowed them from circulating libraries, 


receive 





The Nation. 


have, since such works became everywhere 
accessible in convenient shape and at a low 
price, bought them almost to as large an ex 
tentas they formerly borrowed them. Such 
works, now sold to dealers at seven cents (with 
almost no expense for freight) and retailed at 
twenty-five cents at railway stands and at 
will hereafter 
cost (say) fifty cents, while, owing to the ab 


seventeen cents in large shops, 
sence of competition, the discount (and inci- 
dentally the ability to keep on sale a consider- 
able stock, including the better 
worse of books) The 
novel-reading public, wil be 
driven either to lending libraries or to reading 


as well as the 


class will be lessened. 


meanwhile, 


other than new books by well-known authors, 

It is, however, the position of authors who 
are not well known which I wish to consider 
You say that ‘‘the foreign author will be in 
exactly the same position towards the Ameri- 
can publisher as that now 
American Is this 


author offers his book to a 


occupied by the 
true? <A 
publisher whore 


author.” native 
fuses it; he then offers it toa second, a third, 
or a tenth publisher, and finally it is accepted 
Obviously the publishing interests at home of 
a foreign author will not allow the delay neces- 
for 


would, several months, 


sary hegotiations cecupying, as these 


Moreover, a work 
may have eventual pecuniary value, but not 
available; in the 
native author merely ication, 


be immediately such a Case 
postpones publ 
while with the foreigner it is now or never. 

I think the supply of cheap reprints will be 
as large as now, though the average meri | 
He wh¢ 


or Mrs, Oliphant 


Wii. 


t 
be less. wishes to read William Black 


will have to inconvenience 


himself somewhat, but anew ‘ Robert Elsmere’ 
would be as cheap as under the present sys 
tem, because no publisher will take risks on an 
author without 


@& reputation when he can re 


nineteen books out of 
Out of 


weekly in Great Britain, it i 


without 
b 


print twenty 


the ten novels published 


payment, 1 
improbable that 


an effort even will be made to place more than 
one in this country, 
plentiful supply of 


-—will be 


so there is no fear that a 


cheap fiction—such as it is 


lacking. 


The chances for unknown 


ithoere of } 
authors of Works 


of scholarship are, of course, even less favora 


ble, because the costs of production are 


great- 


er, and facilities for distribu 
to this class of authors, you rem 
alternative of publishing the 
pense is, it is true, open to him, 
the 


From the casual 


be open to unknown 


way in whict 
one would su 


the matter, pose th 





at the author’s expens3 was ar 








ceeding, whereas I believe it to be, with works 
of scholarship, very min and the sto. 
rian or man of science who might be able t« 
afford one set of plates (and that, probably, 


# 


fessional 





for the pr 





rewards which are p 





cost of a second set out Hay 
W M (r 
THE RAIMONDI COLLECTIONS, 


To THE Eprtor oF TRE Nation: 





Peruvian Government has decided 


ithe large and valuable collections and 


accompanying manuscripts of the late Prof 


t 
Ant 


» 
siastically 





nio ii, Raimondi was enthu- 
levoted to the interests of 


ted cou 


sc.ence 
and of his ad 
left his } 
His great ambition was to publish a complete 
treatise on the geograpby, geology, and natu- 
ral history of Peru. He spent nineteen years 


ntry—so much so that be 


} 
family in straitened circumstances, 














in the interior of the country, eaduring bard 


ships and perils which would have appalled a 
less enthusiastic man, and accumulated a vast 
amount of material for his work tle then 


spent Many more vears of constant lab 

ranging his collections and pre 

publication of his researches, 
The 


with him tothisend, 


Peruvian Government made ¢ 


butthe war with Chil 


dered it impossible to carry out 

















contracts. Uno y the three; re vv esof 
‘Peru’ have been printed, but some separate 
publications have appearel, such as the de- 
scription of the Department of Ancachs, which 
Henry Meiggs paid for. The map of Peru, on 
the scale of twenty-tw ‘entimetres to the de 
ores will consist thirtv- ir sheets. of 
Which eleven are pubiished, two more are in 
the hands of the engravers, and the rest are all 
drawn, 

Raimondi sold bis ‘ e Gov 
ment for 5u,000 soles (Peruvia ‘ 
dition that they should be.ong t Scho ¢ 
Medicin \ museum was erect 

hese collections and named tl Mus Ra 
mond.’ The @signs of the Ouindiog have 
been approved and the gx ni bas Osean 
bought, but only the laboratory has been built. 
Phe School is now wi sult t funds to 
replace the fine library and anatomical coll 
tions which were desireved by the ¢ ats, 
and hence is compelled t mart with Rais 
di’s colleclions in order to provide for its more 
lirect needs. These c eclions are “ fered 
for the price at w Valin iis 1 ther 

Mr. Ernest Ma Wski, t uisl 
engineer of Peru. w s " ‘ r se 
« ieclionss Vears ay ‘ s ed 
States a ffers w 4 = « 
besides agreeing to pav expenses of pt 
lishing Ra ndi’s works On a unt of a 
Sentiment of exargera A and of ex 
treme modesty, Nain was r » to 
speak of these offers. For this as and as 
the papers of the deceased are now under sea 
Mr. Malinowski does k w what parties 
made the offers. Ll rof. Louis Agassiz strongly 
urged Raimondi to come to the United Sta’es, 

ing the war with ¢ i tl Italian 
ment invited hia: to go to Italy (his 

native land), and offered to take charge of 
the put ation of tl est of bis work. But 
Raimondi would net abandon Peru 

Concerning the collections, of which Rai- 
t na t an ive ry Mr Malinowski 
Writes 

** Tl understand that the herbarium is classi- 
fi-dar i arranged in @ series { KS express.y 
ordered from France The coilection of 652 
mineral specimens sent to the Paris Exposition 
of ISOS was re urned, and is described [in Los 
Minerales dei Peru, Lima, 1875} Lhere is aiso 
a iarye colle ion of minerais in boxes, each 
specimen proper y labelled, and with the col- 


are 


Under the direct 


ection 


given more than 4 
n of Mr. {Loui 


(44) analyses, 


Agass:z, the 


fossils Were classified by Mr. Gabo. lhe birds 
and some of the animals have been classified 
by Prof late Director of the Museum at 


Warsaw ; the classification has been published.” 


Ihave asked Mr. 


lescription of the collections. 


Malinowski to send me a 
Mean- 
I wish to call attention to the fact that 


veneral « 
time 
these collections are for sale at what appeara 
to be a very low price, and also that an oppor- 
ed to make a valuable contribu- 
Should any par- 
investigate the matter, it might 
be possible to obtain a report on the collections 
from the members of the Harvard Astronomi- 
cal Expedition now in Peru. 
A. D, HopGEs, JB. 


tunity is offer 
tion to scientific knowledze. 
ties wish tc 


Bostos, March 19, 1891. 
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“THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS.” 


To THe EpiTor oF THE NatIoN : 

Sr: As a Canadian subscriber to the Na- 
tion, I think it proper to point out to you, and 
through you to the readers of that journal, 
that the statements contained in the editorial 
item on the above subject, published in your 
issue of the 12th instant, are in great part, if 
not wholly, erroneous and misleading. In the 
first place, it is stated ‘‘ that the elections have 
resulted in a practical defeat of Sir John Mac- 
donald and the Conservative party.” Now, so 
far from this being true, Sir John Mac- 
donald’s Government and the Conservative 
party have been sustained in their recent ap- 
peal to the people by a majority of 33 or 35, 
which is about as large as that they received 
at the last previous election in 1887, In the 
Provinces of British Columbia and Manitoba 
and the Northwest Territories, no change 
whatever has taken place in the comparative 
strength of the two political parties in the 
House of Commons, as the result of the recent 
election, In the Provinces of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island, 
the Conservative party has at the recent gene- 
ral election made a net gain of eight seats; 
while, as against this, it has in the other two 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec made a net 
loss of not more than ten seats. These are the 
results of the election of 1891, as compared 
with those of the appeal to the people in 1857. 
Where, then, I would ask, is the practical de- 
feat; and what, taking the Dominion as a 
whole, are the serious losses the Conservative 
party has sustained # 

The other statements in the editorial in 
question as to the result of the elections show- 
ing the unpopularity of the Conservative pro- 
tective policy; also, that the cry of ‘‘annexa- 
tion” was raised by Sir John Macdonald to 
save this protective policy, and that the peo- 
ple of Canada had rebuked the Government 
party for contending that if unrestricted re- 
ciprocity were adopted, Canada would lose 
control of her tariff legislation—are of an 
equally mistaken and misleading character. I 
do not desire now to take up time and space 
by entering in detail into the discussion sug- 
gested by these statements, but merely to 
say, as to the “national policy,” as our pro- 
tective policy is called, that it was not con- 
demned by the people of Canada, as shown by 
the result of the recent elections, The few 
counties which the Opposition gained in Onta- 
rio and Quebec on their policy of ‘‘ unrestrict- 
ed reciprocity ” with the United States were 
frontier counties, and were so gained by rea- 
son of the immediate prejudicial effect upon 
the farmers in these constituencies, as they be- 
lieved, of the high duties imposed under the 
McKinley tariff on such natural products as 
horses, hay, barley, eggs, etc., in which they 
were largely interested; and from the fact 
that the farmers were led to believe by the 
Opposition party that Sir John Macdonald was 
in some way responsible for the imposition of 
these high duties, a'd that only by getting 
unrestricted reciprocity, which the Opposition 
alone could obtain for the country, would it 
be possible to get rid of these objectionable 
duties, 

As to the statement that ‘‘ the cry of annexa- 
tion” was reised by Sir John Macdonald to 
save the ‘‘national policy,” such was not the 
case; but annexation to the United States was 
pointed out by him as the inevitable result, in 
his opinion, of a policy that would transfer 
the control of our customs tariff to the United 
States, and take away half of our annual reve- 
nue necessary to meet our annual expenditure, 





| The Nation 





Whether the writer of the item in question be- 
lieves so or not, there can be but little doubt 
in the mind of any one who has studied the 
question that the adoption by Canada of un- 
restricted reciprocity with the United States, 
as proposed by the Opposition party in Cana- 
da, must result in the first place in Canada los- 
ing control of her customs tariff, and in no 
long time thereafter in the absorption of Ca- 
nada politically by the United States. Against 
these results Sir John Macdonald warned the 
people of Canada, and, acting upon his advice, 
instead of ‘‘rebuking” him, the electors by a 
large majority “‘ rebuked” the Opposition 
leaders for embracing the unpatriotic policy of 
unrestricted reciprocity. 

Considering that Sir John Macdonald’s Gov- 
ernment had already been in power continuous- 
ly for over twelve years, and had been three 
times during these twelve years sustained on 
appeal to the people, and that they had against 
them, actively fighting them in this election, 
the whole force of the Provincial Governments 
of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, and Mani- 
toba, and that such a plausible appeal was 
made to the farming community by the Oppo- 
sition, the majority obtained by Sir John’s 
Government is the strongest evidence possible 
of the soundness of his policy, and of the 
loyalty of the people of Canada to their own 
country, their Constitution, and their Queen. 

A, FERGUSON, 

OTTAWA, CANADA, March 16, 1891. 





A WOMAN IN OFFICE. 


To Tue Eprror or THE Nation: 


Srr: It will surely interest your readers out- 
side of the S‘ate of Missouri to learn that here, 
in Jasper County, Mo., we have made a new 
departure in the distribution of county offices, 
While we have not as yet adopted woman suf- 
frage pure and simple, we have established the 
eligibility of women for public office, by elect- 
ing a lady to the important office of County 
Clerk at the election held last November. The 
distinguished example of our political tole- 
rance is Mrs, Annie Baxter, who was nomi- 
nated on the Democratic ticket for the office 
which she had previously managed as Deputy. 
It was a clear case of civil-service reform, ad- 
vancing a worthy Deputy to the first place. 

The nomination of a lady, owing to the 
novelty of the case, took a great many voters 
by surprise. The matter was privately and 
openly warmly discussed ; there was no prece- 
dent. Asto Mrs. Baxter’s qualification, there 
was no dissenting voice, since she had acquired 
ample experience during several! years’ service 
as Deputy Clerk. Likewise all acknowledged 
her tact and the accommodating ways by 
which she had won numerous friends inde- 
pendent of party feelings. But was it oppor- 
tune to jeopardize the chances of electing a 
Democrat to the office by paying a compliment 
to a lady Democrat ? And could she hold office 
if elected? The latter question was decided in 
the affirmative by a carefully drawn opinion 
of leading lawyers, as had been done before 
when Mrs. Baxter was first appointed Deputy. 
At the election she was successful by a large 
majority; the Governor in due time signed her 
commission, and the defeated male candidate 
on the Republican ticket served notice of a 
contest, which will be decided in court next 
March. 

The impending contest aroused the enthusi- 
asm of the Jady’s supporters; the press of the 
State took up the case and decided the contest 
in advance of the court, bestowed the title of 
colonel on Mrs, Baxter, and heaped ridicule 
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and scorn on the unfortunate Republican con- 
testing candidate. The Democratic Mayor of 
a little town, in his enthusiasm, even registered 
one of bis brood sows under the lady’s name, 
erecting in this way to the liberal nominating 
convention a monument ‘‘ #re perennius.” 
Curiously enough, the reason why the elec- 
tion of a woman for that office was deemed at 
least not opportune, was that in case bonds 
should be voted for the building of a court- 
house, the bonds countersigned by a lady Clerk 
might be looked upon as doubtful, and their 
placing on the market made difficult. Jasper 
County has had no court-house since the war, 
and all attempts so far to raise money for the 
building of one have failed because the farmers 
fight shy of bonds—-for good reasons, with 
which I will not detain you. A, 





CONNECTION OF THE ENGLISH WASH- 
INGTONS. 


To THE EpiToR or THE NATION: 


Str: I notice, in Mr. Conway’s letter on the 
early Washingtons in Virginia, the statement 
that the families of the name in Yorkshire 
and those in Northamptonshire existed in Eng- 
land for centuries separate and distinct, with- 
out any known !ink of kinship. Ido not wish 
to dispute Mr. Conway’s assertion; but, never- 
theless, I think it well to remark that a con- 
nection between the two families is shown by 
the pedigrees given in Plantagenete-Harrison’s 
‘History of Yorkshire’—how correctly I am 
unable to say. 

The links are as follows: From Bonde, lord of 
Washington, in co. York tempore King Ste- 
phen, descended Robert Washington of co, 
Westmoreland, who had a descendant Robert 
Washington of co. Lancaster, whose descend- 
ant, Robert, founded the Northampton Wash- 
ingtons from whom came our President, 
though not by Mr. Harrison’s line, but by that 
discovered by Mr. Waters and corroborated 
by Mr. Conway. C. 

Makou 21, 1891. 





THE GREENES OF GREEN’S NORTON, 
ENGLAND. 


To THE Epitor or THE Nation: 

Str: In your issue of October 11, 1888, you 
published a ‘Simple Tale” from the pen of the 
late Dr. Beal, Rector of the parish of Green’s 
Norton, telling of the fearful state of the 
monument and brasses belonging to the Greene 
family, and asking if any of the descendants 
who might be in America would be willing to 
help to put them in decent order; to which va- 
rious members responded, I crave your kind 
permission to state that the restoration of the 
entire church is now commenced, for which 
the large sum of £2,600 is required, and to 
which the Queen has given £50, In the pre- 
sent state of our funds, we do not feel justified 
(much as we sbould wish it) in restoring the 
monument and brasses in such a manner 
as we should desire, unless we receive special 
donations for the purpose. The sum of £50 
would do what is required, and I earnestly ask 
for that sum frem those most interested in 
preserving their history and records of the 
pest. I may add that already, in removing 
some plaster from the walls, various coats of 
arms of the Greene family have been found 
painted on the stonework as also on portions 
of ithe tomb. 

Thanking you, in anticipation, for the inser- 
tion of this letter, in aid of a much needed 
work, and hoping that, through the wide.cir- 
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March 26, 1891] 





culation of your paper, it may reach the eye 
of those it most concerns, 
lam, sir, yours faithfully, 
R, A. Kennaway, Rector. 


REEN’S NORTON, TOWCESTER, ENGLAND, 
March 16, 1svl. 





TALLEYRAND AND THERAMENES. 
To tHE Epitor oF TRE Nation: 


SIR: 


bf 


Your correspondent last week, 
from Paris On the lately published memoirs of 


writing 


Talleyrand, recalled the words, in the declara- 
tion added to his will, that in all his politica 
life be had abandoned none of the governments 


} 
t 


which he had served before it had abandoned 
The newly discovered treatise on the 
> affords a striking parallel in 


itself, 
‘ Athenian State 
the judgment which Aristotle passes upon The- 
ramenes, ‘The ancient and the modern sta‘es- 
nan each held office under three fundamental 
ly different forms of government, and the mee 
dern was never more cordially hated by his 
opponents than the ancient, whose political 
nickname (bat 
fits either foot. Talleyrand has spoken in his 
Of Theramenes Aristotle (chap. 


was the *‘ Buskin”—the shoe 
own bebalf, 
XXViii) says: 

‘*Men of more than superficial judgment do 
not believe that he was a professional destroy- 
er of ail governments, as his detractors say, 
but rather that he supported all as long as 
they did not outrage the law; for he was a 
man who could live under any form of govern- 
ment—and this is behaving like a good citizen 
—but who was the foe, not the tool, of govern- 
ments that went beyond the laws,” 


M. H. M. 
CAMBRIDGE, March 20, 1891. 


Notes. 


READERS of the Allantic have already enjoyed 
a sample of the autobiography incorporated in 
the Life of James Freeman Clarke soon to be 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. In this 
work the Rev. Samuel May, the Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, and Mr, T. W. Higginson bave 
been colaborers, The announces 
‘Noto: An Unexplored Corner of Japan,’ by 
Percival Lowell ; and ‘ Whist 

re Ww e 

D. Lothrop Co,, Boston, have in press ‘ Christ 
Himself,’ by the Rev, Alexander McKenzie; 
and ‘Stories of the Land of Evangeline,’ by 
Grace Dean McLeod. 

Zola’s new novel, ‘ Money,’ is down for 
issue this week in an English version by Ben- 
jamin R. Tucker, Boston. 

G, P, Putnam’s Sons have in preparation a 
translation of the ‘Universal History of Litera- 
Prof. Gustav Karpeles of the Uni- 
versity of Prague, richly illustrated, in six 
parts, each complete in itself; and a ‘Story of 
the Civil War,’ 1860-1865,’ by that eminent 
authority Mr. John Codman Ropes, in 
duodecimo volumes, with maps and plans, 

The spring list of Dodd, Mead & Co. in- 
‘Political and Social Letters of a 
Lady of the Eighteenth Century,’ edited by 
Emily F. D. Osborn; ‘ Under 
by Hamilton Wright 


(L587-1630),’ 


same firm 


in Diagrams,’ 


set 


ture’ by 


two 


cludes 


the Trees and 
Mabie ; 
by Thomas 


Elsewhere,’ 
‘Francis Higginson 
Wentworth Higginson, and ‘Samuel Houston 
1703-1862),’ by Henry bruce, in the ‘* Makers 
f America” Lardor’s ‘ Citation of 
William Shakspere,’ and Sainte-Beuve's ‘Jour- 
nal of Maurice de Guérin,’ translated by Jes 
sie P. Frothingbam, in the ‘*Giunta ” series ; 
‘Health without Medicine,’ by Theodore H. 
Mead ; and ‘Sermons upon Faith, Hope, and 
Love,’ by Prof. J. M. Hoppin of Yale. 
Two volumes of short stories are nearly 


series ; 








ready to be brought out by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, viz: ‘ Zadoc Pine, and Other Stories,’ by 
H. C. Bunner, and ‘Gallegher, and Otber 
Stories,’ by Richard Harding Davis This 
hcuse will put onthe American market Mr. 
Henry B. Wheatley’s ‘ London, Past and Pre 
sent,’ in three volumes, whose arrangement is 
alphabetical, 

Mr. C. G. Crump has edited for Macmillan 
Landor’s ‘Imaginary Conversations’ in six 
volumes, whose appearance will 
April, The text followed is that of 1876, with 
clo-e comparison with that of earlier editions, 

A ‘History of the Press’ has been under 
taken by Mr. Henry Norman, and will bear 
the imprint of T. Fisher Unwin. The London 
Times will have a volume to itself, 
American press will have another among the 
several proposed, 

The Knickerbccker Nuggets Series of the 
Messrs. Putnam is decidedly enriched by the 
two little volumes of * Representative Irish 
Tales ’ compiled with an introduction and notes 
by W. B. Yeats. Here we haveselections, many 
of them classic, from Miss Edgeworth, the 
Banims, Carleton, Maginn, Croker, 
Grittin, Lever, Kickham, and Miss Mulholland. 
Mr. Yeats’s sententious introduction is a feel 
ing characterization and criticism of the au- 
thors he passes in review. Ireland’s poems 
and stories, he says, ‘‘came into existence to 


begin in 


and the 


Lover, 


please nobody but the people of Ireland. Gov 
ernment did not make them on the one hand, 
nor bad seasons on the other. They are Ireland 
talking to herself.” The Irish gentry ‘* have 
never hada poet. Poetry needs a God, a cause, 
or a country. ‘*It seems to be a pretty abso 
lute law that the rich like reading about the 
Ireland, at 


” 


poor, the poor about the rich, In 
any rate, they have liked doing so,” 

A late issue of ‘‘ The Great Artists” series 
(Scribner & Welford) is devoted to * The 
Land: cape and Pastoral Painters of Holland,’ 
to wit, Ruysdael, Hobbema, Cuyp, and Potter 
It may fairly be recommended as giving in a 
handy form pretty much all the available in- 
formation about these somewhat uninspiring 
artists, togetber with a sufficiently large se- 
lection of contradictory criticisms from va- 
rioussources, Theauthor, Mr. Frank Cundall, 
expresses few opinions of his own except the 
tolerably safe one that “a century 
Rousseau, at his best, will possibly be held a 
greater landscape-painter than Ruysdae!; Troy- 
on will be justly placed above Potter, and the 
pictures of Corot and Daubigny will be more 
highly thought of than those of Hobbema and 
Wijnants.” If this is not true, it certainly 
ought to be. 

We have received a new edition of the ‘ His 
tories’ of Tacitus, by the Rev. W. A. Spooner 
of Oxford (Macmillan & Co). The text is 
based upon that of Orelli and Meiser. The 
commentary is full, and of that excellent sort 
which makes suggestions tothe student ins‘ ead 


hence 


of loading bim with lore or providing him with 
ready-made transiations Although it 
much to the labors of German scholars, yet it 
is the first English edition that bas any just 
claim to originality. It is preceded by a long 
introduction on the state of the Empire and its 
the text 


owes 


history during the period of which 
treats. On the whole, we have here a 
useful working edition. 

Prof. Sonnenschein’s critical and explanatory 
edition of the ‘Rudens’ of Plautus (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press; New York: Macmillan & 
Co.) is not only the first English edition of that 
play, but is the first Plautine work in prepar- 
ing which the editor has had the advantage of 
using Studemund’s Apographon of the Ambro- 


sian MS. The text is conservative, the appa- 


nost 





























ratus full, and the notes, while being thorough 
ly scholarly, are well fitted to serve as an in- 
troduction to the peculiarities of the idiom of 
Plautus. The volume is beautifully printed, 
being, in fact, quite the handsomest edition of 
a Plautine comedy that we have ever seen 
After ten years, Mr. Kraoder Matthews has 
brought out a new ed n of his 
Dramatists of the Nineteent! Century’ 
(Charles Scribner's Sons), and bas very per 
ly adied a chapter reviewing state and 
tendencies of the French drama t i 
cade. The BR anticists have given way to 
the Naturalists, but whereas “the thea was 
almost the first strong li of tl ’ y Cay 
tured by the Romant sts, striv us rer ¥ 
asitcan Naturalism has? t sdra 
matic formula” The dranatiza . a's 
Daude's, and Gor urt’s novel ave, for in 
trinsic reasons, as r. Ma ws nks, been 
comparative faiiures, In the peri i ies 
tion no first-rate dramatic ta ent bas me to 
light, but fumbling and the unrewarded en- 
deaver of a transifion stat have rk the 
years 1880 0). The Thedtre Libre is the one 
vention which seems to have s e significance. 
We have receive a nu . cal 
monogray r which t titles s ¥ 
speak to ) iy i int t . 
The first ( ge M. Whip; tory 
of the Salem [ Mass } Light Infantrw fr ~“ 
to 1890," publisbet by the E-sex Institute at 
Salem In reprintit the ginal Articles, a 
facsimile of the tit ace is given, a wer 
mark on ita very orn nial re {the 
State arms, wi eserves ia w 
lease of t s ‘ ting ! rr 1 the 
author, whose address is Na : efit 
Street, Provick , we ve a pam- 
phiet, \ strv Calvy ( Maryga- 
ret Taft, James Humphrevs, and Rebecca 
Covell Martin, 162018)" bw Howard Red- 
wooed Guild, who prints but a limited edition, 
He has attempted ¢ i sti to both the 
male and f a gives refere s to 
his authorities More than 100 surnames are 
involved, and there are tw charts and 
an index The f being 1 lsiand, 
one may infer bow many 4 es are af- 
fected by these data, comprised within forty 
paces Anoth pa s an‘ Account of 
the Reunion of ¢t Dese ants Rev. 
Thomas st Minister of Hartford, 
Cc rtford last May (Salem 
Pr i Printing Co) To it is 
ap ss by t Rev. Joseph H, 
LTwiche ielivered in ISS0 at the celebration 
f the ° h anniversary the adoption of 
Connecticut’s first ¢ stitution—an instru- 
ment not at this moment so venel e as it 
appeared two years ago. Finally, « ention 





Dr. Philip Slaughbter’s 


in the ¢ 


a reprint cf the iate 


r of St. George’s Paris! unty 





of Spotsyivania and Diocese of Virginia,’ 
edited, with a biography and continuation, by 
Mr. KR. A. Brock (Richmond: J. W. Ran- 
dolph & Eng rhis interesting work was 


published in 1S47 


lis i. 
7. A photograph of Dr. Slaugh- 

ter’s bandsome and genial face serves as a 

frontispiece to the new edition 

» of Garden 

past (New York: 


Publishing Co), which, 


We welcome the third volum 
the 


and Forest 


ind Forest tor year 
Garden 
under Prof. Sargent’s enlightened guidance, 
continues on its high level—its highest level, 
for it bas n It appeals, as mere litera- 
ture, toevery cultivated person, and it is full 
of information for the lover and grower of 
flowers and the amateur landscape-gardener. 


Its pictorial return alone to the subscriber is 


peer. 


generous, embracing the novelties and the won- 
ders of the vegetable kingdom, 
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The Harvard Law Review for March prints 
the prize essay of Mr. Charles E. Shattuck of 
the Boston bar, on the meaning of the term 
“liberty” in the clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment (and elsewhere) relating to ‘‘ life, 
liberty, and property.” ‘This is a valuable 
paper, and may be commended to our lawyers 
and judges as laying down sound principles 
for the interpretation of this important phrase. 
Some have forgotten that it has a history. 

A new periodical has been added to those al- 
ready published at the University of Michigan, 
called the Inlander, In the first number Prof. 
Henry ©. Adams gives a review of the pro- 
gress of political economy in the United States 
during the last ten years, showing the increased 
attention bestowed upon this subject in college 
courses, and referring to the numerous econo- 
mic periodicals that have appeared of late 
years, It seems that the journals published at 
Harvard and Columbia have both become self- 
supporting, which is a conclusive proof of the 
public interest in the topics with which they 
deal, In the view taken by Mr. Adams, a con- 
siderable advance has been made by American 
economists in the direction of socialism, and 
he might have added that our legislators are 
beginning to understand the possibilities open- 
ed before them by this new political economy. 

We lately bad something to say of the new 
Oxford Economic Review. Macmillan & Co. 
now announce that they shall publish the 
Economic Journal, a quarterly magazine to 
be issued under the auspices of the British 
Economic Association, which has a consider- 
able American membership. 

Still another new venture in this line is the 
Social Economist, edited by Prof. George 
Gunton and Starr Hoyt Nichols, and pub- 
lished by the Institute of Social Economics at 
No. 126 East Twenty third Street, New York. 
In the first number, for the current month, 
President Low of Columbia has a paper on 
“* The University and the Workingman,” 

The March Proceedings of the Royai Geo- 
graphical Society opens with a paper on the 
meteorological results of the Challenger expe- 
dition, by Mr. Alexander Buchan. These show 
among other things the greater velocity of the 
wind over the open sea than upon the land, 
**the mean difference being from four to five 
miles an hour.” This difference is accounted 
for by the greater friction of the land, while 
other facts show, further, that ‘* the beating of 
the surface of the land by the sun is in some 
way counteractive of friction.” At sea, rain 
fell more frequently at night than during the 
day, and, of forty-five thunderstorms record- 
ed, twenty-six occurred over the open sea, and 
all but four at night or in the early morning. 
Mr. Buchan believes the observations to prove 
that the surface currents of the ocean are in a 
very great degree determined by the direction 
and force of the prevailing winds. The paper 
is illustrated by four maps of the globe show- 
ing the isothermal and isobaric lines for Janu- 
ary and July respectively, and two barome- 
tric maps of Scandinavia. Mr. G, F. Scott 
Elliot gives a discouraging report of the soil 
and vegetation of Madagascar, and Mr, W. 
B. Harris describes a trip from Fez to Wazan 
in North Morocco. He passed through one 
district which was uncultivated because ‘ the 
place swarms with wild boar and sparrows, 
one of which uproots the grain, while the sec- 
ond destroy the ripening ear and leave not a 
particle.” 

Dr. Carl Peters’s account of his expedition 
for the relief of Emin Pasha, published in the 
Scottish Geographical Magazine for March, 
is not pleasant reading. He started from the 
East Coast in July, 1889, with insufficient 





means to buy food or pay the regular caravan 
tribute to the natives, and accordingly was 
obliged to fight his way up the Tana River to 
the Victoria Nyanza. At one place, for the 
attempted theft of his mule and the plunder of 
one of his carriers, he had 600 head of their 
cattle driven from their pastures into his 
camp. At another place, on his refusal to 
pay tribute, the natives took from him ‘* two 
tons of goods and had also thrown their 
spears.” In retaliation he robbed them of 
2,000 head of cattle, and, in the battle which 
ensued, killed nearly 150 men. It is diffi- 
cult to see what he accomplished except 
to leave behind him a hatred for the white 
man which will long render abortive any ef- 
forts to civilize the natives. Mr. J. G. Bar- 
tholomew contributes the third of his singular- 
ly valuable papers on the ‘‘Mapping of the 
World.” In this he gives a list of 700 maps of 
Asia, by far the greater part having been pub- 
lished within the past ten years, Out of a total 
area of 17,250,000 square miles, more than 
5,000,000 have been topographically surveyed, 
while only 750,000 remain ‘‘ unexplored coun- 
try.” This lies mostly in Tibet and Mongolia, 
though there is a large tract in Arabia and 
smaller ones in Persia, Siberia, and the East 
Indies. The accompanying map shows that 
the Russians have made a topographical sur- 
vey of the whole route of the projected Sibe- 
rian railway. 

‘“W.” writes to us from Johns Hopkins: 
“*In a recent number of a Southern denomina- 
tional organ, I saw an English grammar ad- 
vertised as a Methodist text-book. Is not this 
an attempt at sectarian learning in Jine with 
the proposed denominational university at 
Washington ?” 

**B,” writes to us from Cleveland: ‘* Your 
correspondent who writes on the use of the 
word ‘lad’? in New England bas evidently had 
little or no dealings with his Irish fellow-citi- 
zens. ‘Lad’ is the ordinary I[rish-American 
term for ‘ boy’ or ‘ fellow,’ and is used general- 
ly by the Irish in Connecticut. To me there is 
no word which more definitely belongs to the 
Irish- American dialect, or more certainly 
marksit. Thecorrespondent’s boy friends have 
evidently coms to use it by association with 
Irish boys. The word is Celtic, and the new 
‘Webster’ gives the Irish cognate ‘ lath,’ so its 
use among the Irish is natural enough. I 
speak of Connecticut as the part of New Eng 
land I am most familiar with. I feel quite 
sure l have heard ‘lad’ used by the Irish in 
Boston, in Vermont, in Cleveland, and in fact 
wherever | have heard them talk.” 


—Prof. Freeman writes once more in the 
March Maecmillan’s on the side of the study of 
Greek. He isa practised controversialist, and 
puts life into his assault; he will not admit he 
ison the defensive, but makes a sort of bril- 
liant sally into the ranks of theenemy. Keen 
in speech and never respectful of persons, he 
cannot be tedious to those he attacks, and he 
gives pleasure, which has perhaps a touch of 
malice in it, to those wko would fain see the 
‘‘ambitious pedagogue” (i. e, head-master:) 
get his deserts. he grammar schools, Mr. 
Freeman says, exist for the universities, and 
not the universities for the grammar schools; 
and the study of Greek is to be considered 
from the university point of view-—which is as 
much as to say that it is to be considered with 
respect to the question what is good for men, 
not what is good for boys. Greek, he thinks, 
is essential to culture, and by far the most use- 
ful of studies merely educationally and with- 
out regard to the place it may hold in after- 
reading. He writes mainly of the real place of 











both Greek and Latin in the history of the 
world—to lose them is to lose a large part of 
the past; and he asks whether Englishmen 
realiy wish to find Greek at Oxford on a plane 
with Arabic, It is a strong plea: to those who 
accept Mr. Freeman’s axioms it is unanswer- 
able; but, so far as can be judged, Greek is a 
losing cause, and is not likely to be saved 
by argument, however sound. The contest is 
really beyond argument, because it is a 
battle of different ideals; there is a lack 
of any common ground and standard to 
which appeal can be made with any cer- 
tainty of the opponents understanding each 
other. And so in this case, too, it will happen 
that Mr. Freeman’s weightiest words will fail 
of effect because ‘‘ the ambitious pedagogue ” 
and the novus homo of the sciences place no 
value on those elements of education which he 
thinks of most consequence, and have a very 
vague idea of what he is talking about. Such 
conflicts are not reasoned out, but fought out. 
It is in vain that literary men come up one by 
one and give their testimony that Greek is the 
one thing most needful, so far as their experi- 
ence tests the matter. They are, after all,a 
small band, and their influence at the univer- 
sities is inconsiderable. We find Mr. George 
Saintsbury, in the next article, contrasting 
English and French literature in his usual 
execrable style, but with thought and point 
enough; and he interrupts his praise of these 
two literatures as ccmpleting each other and 
making a whole in education, to say that he 
would not accept French in lieu of Greek and 
Latin, and again that he would not give up 
reading Greek and Latin on any consideration. 
The ranks of literature are very c!ose in favor 
of the old culture, admitting only the need of 
more intelligent methods of teaching; but every 
year the universities yield more and more, and 
men of letters bred under the old régime have 
nothing to do with it except to make futile 
protests. Mr. Saintsbury’s article, let us add, 
is well worth looking up by any one who would 
read an excellent broad-featured parallel of 
French and English genius, 


—Many people every year, no doubt, read 
with surprise in their ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ the 
account of the attack which wolves made 
upon bis party as they were coming down the 
Pyrenees into France, and wonder a little 
that those wild Leasts had nct been extermi- 
nated at so late a date as a couple of hundred 
years ago. Such readers will find cause for 
still grea'er astonishment in an article which 
appeared in the Revue Rose of February 7, and 
which gives a good deal of curious informa- 
tion about the existence of wolves in France at 
the present day. No less than 315 of these ani- 
mals were killed in the battues of the year 
1889, the Exposition year. In several parts of 
the country they are a serious nuisance, killing 
sheep, destroying the little game that still 
exists, and even attacking human _ beings. 
General battues have been held twice a year, 
in March and in December, for two hundred 
years and more, under the direction of the 
lieutenants of louveferie. These officers are 
appointed by the chief of the State upon 
nomination by the Minister of Forestry, 
and, apart from their official character, seem 
to be much like English masters of the 
hounds, They are taken from the class of 
wealthy land-owners, keep up at their own 
cost an équipage de chasse, and serve without 
pay. In return they had, up to 1832, the right 
to hunt stags, boars, and hares twice a month 
in the State forests. This privilege is now 
restricied to the chase of wild boars only. 
Within the last ten years attempts have been 
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made to exterminate the wolves altogether. 
In 1882 rewards were offered of 200 franes for 
every wolf, maie or female, known to have at- 
tacked a human being; 150 frances for each 
louve pleine; 100 franes for each louve non 
pleine, and 40 franes for each whelp. These 
rewards were paid in 1889 for 86 animals kill- 
In 
100 in Dordogne, 56 in 
Charente, 55 in Haute-Vienne, 29 in Meuse, and 
25 in The north of France, the 
centre, Normandy, and the basins of Paris and 


ed in Dordogne only, and 79 in Charente. 


ISSS the pumbers were 
the Voszes. 


of the Rhone appeir to be the only regions 
that are qui e free from them. According to 
the writer in the Revue Rose, the last wolves 
1680 and in 


were killed in Scotland in Ireland 


in ITL0, 

The Year Book of the Holland Society of 
New York for 18s8-"89 comes to us in a sump- 
tuous octavo volume of two hundred and six 
ty-eight pages, bound in orange and decorated 
with the two red-white-and-blue flags of the 
Du'ch and American republics. Printed at 
the De Vinne Pre-s, and furnished with abun- 
dant tokens both of the printer’s and illustra- 
tor’s art, as well as of the loving care of the 
Secretary of the Holland Society, Mr. George 
W. Van Siclen, who is its editor, it is worthy 
of a place in the library as well ason the table, 
The tirst and major portion of the book is 
taken up with an account of a trip made by 
about fifty persons, members of the S 
and their friends, to Holland during the sum- 
mer of 1883, 


tour, there are bound up in the volume 


ciety 


Besides a general description of 
the 
the maps, programmes, small guide- books, and 
ci alozues of exhibitions specially ;repared 
their American guests by their h 
The Amer.can pilgrims, returning to 
visit the homes of their ancestors, were every 
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Holland 


where received with unusual demonstrations 
of welcome. At Leyden the librarians and 
curators of that well-preserved city prepared 


an exhibition of documents, books, pictures, 
and relies from public and private collections 
re‘ating to the Pilgrim Fathers and to the 
Dutch North America. T 
duteh scholars of Leyden, though unable, 
spite their wide reading, to understand why 
the credit of settling America and of founding 


settlements in 


de- 


the nation is given chiefly to the Scrooby Se- 
paratists, nevertheless dij their best to 
trate this part of the 
Dutch and American history. There is an in- 
teresting } aper on Jesse de Forest, the founder 
of New Amsterdam, which wiil interest New 
Y orkers, 
H. Suydam, especially that one relating to the 
finding of a portrait of Washington, are 
In the latter 


illus- 


connection between 


The papers of the historian, Rev. J. 


4:80 
of more than passing interest. 
portion of the book are given the speecl 
and proceedings of the dinner of the Hol 
York January 4, 





land Society in New on 


1880, and in Albany February 14 of the same 
year. Enriched with portraits and other 
illustrative matter, in addition to the win- 


nowed text, the volume serves as a pleasing 
remembrancer of the ties between our country 
and the republic of northern Europe in which 
not only the Pilgrim Fathers, but neariy all 
the English Puritan leaders who settled in 
New England before 164) a. D., received their 
political education. It serves, also, to refresh 
the memory of those who forget the great d 
which the American owes tothe Dutch republic, 
which, both to ths colonists of the seventeenth 
century, the revolutionists of the eight 
and to the makers of the Constitution in 1757, 
was a living reality. The spirit of Bradford's 





anti 
eento, 


es ino?) 


words tothe New Netherlands autboriti 
‘acknowledging ourselyes tied in a strict o} 








The 


ligation unto your country and State, for the 


Nation. 


good entertainment and free liberty which we 
had, and our brethren and countrymen vet 
there have and do enjoy, under your most 
honourable Lords and States’’—was continued 


in Benjamin Franklin when, to the first Con- 





gress under the Constitution, he declared ths 
“in the love of liberty, and bravery in the 
it, she 
We 


after the adjournment 


defence of [Holland] bas been our great 
may add, by the way, that, 
of the 


Congregational Council in London, July 


example.” 


[oternational 


the coming summer, a large number of Ameri 
cans will proceed to Leyden to witness the un- 
tal le 
Robinson and his congregation, 


veiling of a to the memory of Jobn 


We have received a proof of the latest in 
the 


remarkable series of portraits on wood by 
to time commended in 
lumns—Abraham Lincoln. It issu 


ed by F. Keppel, 20 East Sixteenth Street, who 


Kruell from ti 


me 
these ec is 
orders for the limited editions of 
Asa Gray, 


The block 


will also fill 
the Darwins, Garrison, Phillips, 
aud Godkin, by the same engraver. 
is somewhat larger than its predecessors, mea 
of 
while to 


and reaches a limit 


bea 


his extraordinary 


suring 8 5x10.5 inches, 
Which it « 


exceed for 


size an hardly worth 


portraiture, 


print of Lincoln is, we do not hesitate to say, 


destined to be the bistoric likeness of the first 


President of our free republic. It is based 


upon the same photograph which Rajon etched 
n an unsatisfactory way a little before his 
leath, and which St. Gaudens used in model 


ling the bust of the sculptured Lincoln—thbat at 





Chieago. But Mr. Kruell has also wrought 
into it the contemporary life-mask, and bas in- 
vested the wh with that interpretation of 
haracter w h distinguishes his portraits 
from those of any other artist. It is easy t 

say of the result that it will eflace any portrait 
of Lineoln in bdDlack and white, hitherto pri 

duced, that may be placed beside it; but it is 
hard to describe in words the refinement and 


breadth of treatment, sureness of 


aim, Oar 


mony of modalling and of chiaroscuro, rea 
ism in the essential traits of physiognomy and 
legendary ideality of expression and sent 


ment, which nothing has yet approached. Tb 
quality of the portrait as a whole is not only 
and as for the tech- 


masterly, but old-masterly ; 


nique, itis a surprising advance even on the 
incomparable series enumerated al 


by 


ve, it is 


a definitive challenge, the bead of the new 


1 of American 


other modes and schools of engraving to show 


scho wood-engraving, to all 


cause why, in the estimation of connoisseurs 
commercial 


orial 


and in value, the most popular 


art should not also be the 


medium of pi 


most precious and tt st sought after in its 


em 





: Wil- 
liam I. By Heinrich von Svybel Trans- 
lated by M. L. Perrin, Ph.D. (Go: 
Univ Gamalie! 


mas Y, 


.of Boston 


Braiford, 


rsity, assisted by 
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No more important historical work has ap- 





peared in the last decade than Von Sybel’s 
‘ Begrii jes deutschen Reichs.’ The 
joven t which he describes ranks with the 
consolidation of the American Union and the 


nt of Italian unity as one of the 
achievements of our 
ook is the first history of the 
unity m that is based 
material, The ave 


liting! 
three greatest political 


time; and his t 


ali < 


Ger ement 





throughout 












thor received from Prince Bismarck, in Isl, 
permission to use the Prussian stale papers 
for the purpose of w R story, and 
sit birogese > i as bee he it 
dian of Prus i i SS Prussia 

pect vane t t at Ves i nev 
Electoral lie-s ‘ Nacsa . 
and the-e have ena : , ‘ 
the move nis of a1 t $sia \ 
down to that date 

It is, of course, the Prussian sde of the 
story that is here presented, and ¢ arrative 








willeventually be supple nted, and perhaps 
in some degree rrected, .by histories based 
n nh i ves { \u iA, \ ’ and 
r furopean 4 I t ! isstan side 
will alw ays t t tr st 4 and is 
not likely that \ sy work w eed to be 
done over aga When Was known that he 
was engaged upon this great task, there was 
but one feeling in Germany —that of satisfac 
tion. V Svbel won a cosm An reputa 
tion in Is witht? sf v t his ‘Revo 
ution and sing the deat! f Ranke, as 
Kluckhohn said recently in the / he 
has “* ntestably i piace of 
honor alrmonr «s " his Ans t five 
volumes w av ‘ re and sw 
carry the narrative dow ay f he 
vear IS have not Sal 1 ex ta 
From t »s ‘ terary | t 
View ¢ VY rank sty s of 
(a i ‘ 1 
Lhe hist t striv t st tol : 
a’s ant sts Now ‘ ‘ e 
says 3 i atte v 
my Prussian and N : . . 
1 } wever - ve 
iv t ss WwW 4 4 “ 
t 1 wn 
al t : y | 
of « ‘ i w S 2 é 
riv the Yes a t yor 
wi s, bu t t as the 
t | 20s their tire 
S ansla ~ : The pra 
t a sw iec.aration 
: f kW i i\ s % le 
fend Schwar Napoleon 
lil. s ASSAL.« eff e author is 
t ver spr cs f the a t ‘ n 
} self, a t xp ain them ¢t 
p i by the entire his- 
v is S48 s si¥ The two 
volumes of tt American transiation which 
form the subject of the 1 ent notice, extend 
r rightly izes that the triumphs 
s hs at t iderstood without 
exa x fa res 1840 and 1850 To 
these again an historic introducti is neces- 
sary Neat a tl | of the first volume 
: 2a rdingly dev i toa sketch of 
political development of Germany from 


Ls45 


the earliest times down to These chap- 
tanke 


The more 


written in the manner which 
is Poet 


has used so often an effectively. 


remote history is givenin the broadest outlines; 
the less remote with more detail; until, as the 
author approaches the period which he has 
undertaken to describe, the narrative becomes 


so full and complete that the reader passes al- 
most insensibly from the preface to the body 
of the history. The keynote of the preface—and 
of the whole history, in fact 
end of the sec »nd chapter, where it is pointed out 
that the political situation of Germany, at the 
close of the eighteenth century, was dominated 
by the '‘ dualism” between Austria and Prussia, 


while the political psychology of the German 
people exhibjted a singular mixture of cosme 


—is struck at the 
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politan ideas and narrow State-rights senti- 
ments. The next four chapters describe the 
Napoleonic supremacy and the War of Libera- 
tion; the unsatisfactory organization of the 
German Confederation in 1815; the attempt 
of Metternich to strengthen the Federal Diet 
in order more effectively to crush out revolu- 
tionary tendencies—an attempt which for the 
moment made the Liberals themselves State- 
rights men; the development of the Prussian 
Customs Union, which gave all Germany, out- 
side of Austria, an economic unity; the rapid 
growth, in the forties, of a aational sentiment; 
and, finally, akeen and striking analysis of the 
character and ideas of Frederick William 1V. 
—next to Frederick the Great the most bril- 
liant and, without exception, the most ineffec- 
tive of Prussian Kings ; a man who had every 
talent except the political, and was in sympa- 
thy with every age save that in which he lived. 

Books ii, and iii, describe the attempt of 
the Liberals, whom the Revolution of 1848 had 
made, for the moment, masters of Germany, 
to establish a permanent national organiza- 
tion. The National Assembly was forced at 
length, by the logic of the situation, to vote 
the exclusion of Austria, and the consolida- 
tion of the ‘‘narrower Germany” into a de- 
mocratic empire with a Prussian emperor; a 
result which a compact minority, headed by 
Von Gagern, had contemplated from the out- 
set. Frederick William 1V. refused the impe- 
rial crown, and the popular movement came 
to a speedy end. No previous writer has 
shown s0 clearly the cross-play, in the Frank- 
fort Assembly, of national and particularistic 
sentiments, of conservative, liberal, and de- 
mocratie ideas, of visionary enthusiasm and 
practical politics ; but what is really new in 
this history is the exact statement of Frede- 
rick William’s attitude towards the unity 
movement and of the considerations (or emo- 
tions) which determined his negative decision. 
It is in the midst of this period that we gain 
the first glimpse of the young Bismarck, en- 
couraging the King (with a frankness of 
sneech which shocked the Queen) to pluck up 
heart and resist the Revolution (vol i., page 
286, translation). We learn also, for the first 
time, we think, that Bismarck was instrumen- 
tal in securing the appointment of Count 
Brandenburg as Premier of a Conservative 
Ministry. 

The contents of books iv. and v., in which 
the action centres at Berlin, may be said to be 
wholly new. These books describe the attempt 
of Prussia to establish the ** narrower union” 
in concert with the princes of Germany; the 
collapse of this policy; the submission of Prus- 
sia to Austria at Olmiitz, and the reéstablish- 
ment of the old Confederation. We have had, 
until now, only the external frame of these 
events; Von Sybel gives us the inside view. 
We follow every move in the diplomatic game; 
we sit in council with the Prussian King and 
his ministers; for the first times we understand 
Olmiitz. One episode of this period was treat- 
ed by Von Sybel some three years ago in an 
article entitled ‘‘ Graf Brandenburg in War- 
schau,” published in the Historische Zeitschrift; 
but all the rest of the story is new. 

Book vi. covers the years from 1851 to 1857— 
years of comparative quiet in Germany, al- 
though Europe was agitated by the reéstablish- 
ment of the Napoleonic empire and the reopen- 
ing of the Oriental question. Bismarck now 
begins to assume prominence in the nar- 
rative. His courage had impressed the ir- 


resolute Frederick William, his devotion to 
the royal prerogative had won the King’s con- 
idence; and when the Confederate Diet was re- 
established at Frankfort, Bismarck soon be- 








came the Prussian representative in that body. 
During the Crimean War, all the chief threads 
of European intrigue ran through Frankfort, 
and Bismarck began to exercise a marked in- 
fluence upon Prussia’s general policy. His 
Frankfort despatches are therefore most valua- 
ble material for this period; but these de- 
spatches we have had for several years, They 
were published in 1882-84, with admirable in- 
troduc ions, which, we now learn, were writ- 
ten by Von Sybel himself. 

Book vii. deals mainly with the period of 
the regency of Prince William, 1858-60 inclu- 
sive, and closes with his coronation in 1861. 
As Regent, William deemed it improper to 
break completely with his brother’s policy, but 
his stronger character made itself felt at once, 
and Prussia’s action became more decided and 
more consistent. The first steps were taken 
towards the reorganization of the army, in the 
face of growing opposition on the part of the 
Diet. As King, William pursued his aims with 
increased energy. The semi-Liberal Hohen- 
zollern ministry, unwilling to face the conflict, 
resigned. In book viii. the historian de- 
scribes the first year of Bismarck’s premier- 
ship, 1862-63. The policy of ‘‘ blood and iron” 
was announced, the ‘* open place” in the Con- 
stitution was discovered, and the reserve pow- 
ers of the Crown were brought into action. In 
the Polish insurrection, Bismarck sided reso- 
lutely with Russia against Austria and the 
western Powers, To Sir Andrew Buchanan, 
the English ambassador, Bismarck announced 
that, if the Russians were expelled from Po- 
land, Prussia would herself occupy the king- 
dom. ‘‘Europe will never suffer that,” said 
Sir Andrew. ‘‘Who is Europe?” inquired 
Bismarck. His attitude was dictated by the 
clear interests of Prussia, Russia had been on 
bad terms with Austria since the Crimean war, 
and the tension between these Powers was in- 
creased by Austria’s hostile attitude in 1863, 
Prussia’s support was doubly valuable at a 
time when Russia stood alone; it won Russia's 
gratitude and friendship, and the Russian sup- 
port was of immense value in Bismarck’s sub- 
sequent ventures, . 


The whole Polish question is more fully 
treated than Von Sybel’s main object requires, 
but Poland has always been a favorite subject 
with this historian. Every student wiil re- 
member bis discussion and defence of the par- 
tition of Poland in his ‘ Revolutionszeit.’ 
Now as then he is no friend of Poland, and 
his treatment of the insurrection of 1863 is ex- 
tremely unsympathetic. 

The second volume closes with Austria’s the- 
atrical attempt to solve the German question 
in the Austrian interest by a Congress of 
princes, Against his own judgment and incli- 
nation, King William held aloof from the Con- 
gress, The result vindicated Bismarck’s fore- 
sight: the Austrian attempt came to nothing. 
In this same year, 1863, the Schleswig-Hoistein 
question arose again, and Bismarck found his 
opportunity to solve the German problem. 
The Schleswig-Holstein question, the Danish 
war, the conflict between Austria and Prus- 
sia, and the formation of the North-German 
Confederation—these matters form the subject 
of Von Sybe.’s third, fourth, and fifth vol- 
umes, which we shall notice later, when the 
translation of these volumes is completed. 

The translation of the first two volumes is 
anything but satisfactory, It is fluent, indeed, 
but not always idiomatic, and it is full of er- 
rors. Many of these are obviously due to care- 
lessness. On page 8 of vol. ii we read that 
the German colonists of the Slavic East were 
‘‘invited and favored by the rulers, who were 
themselves foreigners,” Von Sybel says, ‘‘in- 








vited and favored by the foreign rulers them. 
selves.” In chap. iii. the author says that the 
first Napoleon became ‘‘ the over-lord of ha// 
Europe.” The trans!ators make him say, *‘ the 
master of all Europe” (p. 28). A little further 
along, the author tells us that the first North- 
German conspiracies against Napoleon had n 

“central point of guidance,’ but that th 
Prussian Government soon furnished such a 
central point. The translators say that there 
was no “‘central idea” in the movement unti! 
Prussia assumed its guidance (pp. 31, 82). A 
“central idea” of course existed all along— 
the liberation of the Fatherland. In addition 
to positive errors of this sort, there 1s a con- 
stant effacement in the translation of precise 
shades of meaning. This is the more unforiu- 
nate because Von Sybel is one of the most ex- 
act of historical writers. Every word of his 
is carefully weighed ; nothing more is convey- 
ed than the facts warrant ; an important qua- 
lification is often contained in a seemingly 
unimportant adjective. Much of this is lost in 
the translation—and quite needlessly, for in 
most cases a literal rendering would preserve 
the sense without violence to English idioms. 

There are many other errors, and graver 
errors, which are obviously due, not to the 
translators’ carelessness, but to their ignorance 
of German history and German public law. 
On page 17 they tell us that, ‘*by the quarrels 
of the Emperor Joseph Il. and his mother dur- 
ing their co-regency, the dignity and unity of 
the imperial power were lost.” Every student 
of Germany history knows that Maria theresa 
was never co-regent of the Empire. Her bus- 
band was Emperor, and so was her son Joseph 
II. ; by virtue of her husband’s dignity, she bore 
the title of Empress; but in her own right -he 
was only Queen of Bobemia and Hungary, 
Archduchess of Austria, etc. Referring tothe 
German, we find that it was ‘‘die Central. 
regierung ” of Austria, not the imperial power, 
that lost poise and unity through the co-re- 
gency. 

Technical terms of politics and law regular- 
ly bring the translators to grief. On page 10 
of volume i. we are told that, in the reign of 
Maximilian, ‘‘a number of imperial institu- 
tions . . . were brought into existence in 
the States.” The German text makes the op- 
posite statement, viz., that a number of “ stiind- 
ische Einrichtungen,” 7. e., institutions creat- 
ed and controlled by the Estates, were brought 
into existence in the Empire. Among these 
was a ‘‘stiindisches Reichsregiment,” t.e., a 
system of imperial administration conducied 
by the Estates; the translators make a wild 
shot at the word ‘‘ regiment,” and render the 
phrase ‘‘a State contingent of the Imperial 
Army.” On pages 35, 64, and elsewhere, when 
meniion is made of the plan of convoking 
‘* Reichsstiiude,” or Estates-General, in Prussia, 
and of publishing a ‘* Reichsverfassung,” or 
general Constitution, for Prussia (‘* Reich” in- 
dicating simply the whole kingdom as against 
the separate provinces), the translators speak of 
an ‘‘imperial” legislature and an ‘‘imperial” 
constitution. The result is to confuse, in the 
reader’s mind, the Prussian and the German 
movements; for the German patriots did de- 
sire an imperial constitution and an imperial 
Parliament. This objection seems, after a 
time, to have occurred to the translators, for 
on page 71 *‘ Reichsstiinde” is translated by 
the single word ‘* Estates’"—which obliterates 
the very important distinction between the 
local or provincial estates then in existence 
and the proposed general estates—and on pages 
73, 74, ard 75 the same word is rendered ** royal 
estates,” which is meaningless, In still other 
parts of the volume the troublesome word 
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“Stinde” is rendered by ‘‘ constituencies,” 
which confounds the representatives with their 
electors. And on page 46, “stiindische Ver- 
fassung” and ‘‘stiindische Rechte” are trans- 
lated *‘ provincial constitution ” and ‘ provin- 
cial rights,” although the constitution and the 
rights in question were those of entire States 
and their inhabitants. 

Almost any sort of a political division, from 
the early German ‘* Gau” down to the ** Land- 
schaft” (and even, as in the case just cited, a 
State itself) isa ‘“‘ province.” ‘* Rechtspfege,” 
the administration of justice, becomes * juris- 
prudence” (vol. i, p. 6). ‘*Strafbare Rechts- 
widrigkeit,” which means any punishable vio- 
lation of law, is translated ‘* State crime” (p. 
15). ** Rechtssicherbeit” signifies security of 
civil rights: it is translated * constitutional 
rights” (p. 30). ‘*Staatsrechtliche Streitig- 
keiten,” constitutional controversies within a 
State, is rendered ‘‘ differences between the 
States” (p. 46). *‘ Schutz gegen Justizverwei- 
gerung,” protection (by appeal) against denial 
of justice, is turned into the ‘‘right of publie 
trial” (ibid). ‘* Tax reform” is narrowed into 
‘tariff reform”; ‘* Anleike,” a loan, is trans 
lated (or misprinted) ‘‘ law” (p, 71), and * Bin- 
nenzo.le,” or internal customs duties levied 
upon goods passing from one part of a State to 
another part, are twisted into ‘‘ internal excise 
duties” (p. 74). 

Perhaps the most extraordinary, cer.ainly 
the most bewildering, freak of this translation 
is the rendition of ‘** Particularismus,” ‘* Son- 
derthum,” and similar expressions. In one 
passage (page 27) ‘‘ partikulare Gesinnung ” is 
translated ‘* personal ideas”—which does not 
mislead the reader because it means nothing— 
but the word u-ually employed is *‘ individual- 
ism.” If ** particularism,” a word which is 
fairly acclimated already, is uot good enough 
English for the translators, why do they not say 
‘* State sovereignty” or “State rights” ? These 
are the American equivalents of particularism. 
Particularism and indiv:dualism are so far 
from being the samé thing that particularism 
is frequently the bitterest enemy of indivi- 
dualism. So it was inthe Augsburg peace of 
1555, when each secular prince of the German 
Empire obtained the right of imposing his 
creed upon all the inhabitants of his territory. 
Nothing was then left to individualism in re- 
ligion but the right of emigration. But this 
peace of Augsburg (which Von Sybel declares 
to have brought profit only to the ‘* partikulare 
Gewalten”) the translators calmly proclaim to 
have been “ exclusively favorable to indivi- 
dualism ” (page 12), This is like saying that 
the eleventh amendment to the United States 
Constitution, which makes it impossible for an 
individual to sus a State, is a triumph of “* in- 
dividualism.” 

It will not escape the careful reader that all 
our instances of mistranslation are taken from 
the first eighty pages of the first volume. 
What harvest might be reaped from the fol- 
lowing thousand pages we do not undertake to 
say. A hasty examination of the last chapter 
of the second volume, however, has convinced 
us that the translators have learned something 
in the progress of their work. The errors are 
not so gross nor the infelicities so numerous. 
But in some cases they avoid error by refusing 
to translate technical terms at all, simply 
omitting them, which does not conduce to 
clearness, 

Von Sybel’s German publisher has protested 
that this translation is unauthorized. He 
characterizes the act of the American transla- 
tors and the American publisher as ‘‘ another 
illustration of the views prevailing in the 
United States concerning the literary property 








of foreign nations.” It is conceivably in the 
power of the American publisher to remove 
the grievance of his German colleague; an in- 
jury to the pocket can be made good. But 
how are the gentlemen who have laid unli- 
censed bands upon the work of a foreign 
scholar, and who have defaced it, to make good 
the wrong that they have done to his reputa- 
tion ? 


POLLOCK’S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
SCIENCE OF POLITICS, 


An Introduction to the History of the Science 
of Politics. By Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., 
Corpus Christi Professor of Jurisprudence 
in the University of Oxford. Macmillan & 
Co. 

WITHIN the compass of one hundred and 

twenty-six pages, Sir fF. Pollock bas undertaken 

to sketch the history of one of the largest to- 
pics with which philosophers or historians have 
ever had to deal, and regarding the very na- 
ture and meaning of which many controver- 
sies have raged. It is no small praise to say 
that in writing so briefly on so vast a theme he 
has been neither commonplace nor superficial, 
but has given his readers matter well digested 
and of solid worth, touching often lightly, 
sometimes slightly, but never weakly, on the 
more salient aspects and problems that belong 
to what is called political science. After dis- 
cussing the question whether the study of the 
State and its powers and functions deserves to 
be reckoned a science at all, he plunges into 
the history of the subject by an account of 
the views of Aristotle, whom he regards as the 
father of all subsequent political thinkers; 
laying, as we think, too little stress on the 
services of Plato, whose speculations, however 
far removed from the facts of human society, 
have at more than one epoch exercised a pro- 
foundly stimulating and moulding influence 
upon the minds of men. So far, however, as 
politics is a science, Aristotle is no doubt the 
thinker who did most to give it scientific 
form; and in some respects his views were 
more just and conformable to history as we 
now know it than those of any of his success- 
ors down to our own days. From Aristotle 

Sir F. Pollock leaps almost at once to Macchi- 

avelli, giving a few passing words to Dante, 

and then presents us with a careful 
though of course very condensed, account of 
the speculations of Bodin, Hobbes, Locke, and 

Rousseau regarding the origin of civil society 

and the nature of political authority. To this 

account he adds remarks upon Montesquieu 
and Burke, who by their methais and tenden 
cies belong rather to the historical than to the 
a-priort school. The last part deals with 

Bentham and Austin, as representing the Eng- 

lish analytic school who approach political 

science from the point of view of utilitarian 
ethics, reviving the doctrines of Hobbes re 
garding the nature of the State; and with the 

German writers on the so-called Law of Na- 

ture who develop juristic and political notions 

out of ethical and metapbysical conceptions. 
This brief outline shows how much has been 
omitted. here is hardly anything about me- 
diwval doctrines, though these have considera- 
ble importance ia the history of the subject ; 
hardly anything about the relations of political 
philosophy to the political conditions of the 
civilized world during the las: twenty-two cen- 
turies; nothing regarding the discussions 
which have filled so many minds and books 
regarding the merits of various forms of gov- 
ernment and their administrative machinery, 
the rights of the citizen, the relations of the 
State to the Church and of States to one an- 
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other. For these omissions our author is not 
to be blamed He has wisely chosen rather to 
dosome things thoroughly than many things in 
a sketchy and inadequate way 
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proceeded on the hypothesis that they must so 
obey, it is not easy to find any such ground, 
for an appeal to physical force rather cuts 
than unties the knot. And if he goes on to 
ask what are the tests by which a just govern- 
ment may be distinguished from an unjust 
one, so that the citizen shall know when he 
ought to obey and when he may properly re- 
bel, we shall answer that there exists no such 
general test, and that it depends on the cir- 
cumstances of each particular case whether in- 
surrection is a crime, or a right, or a duty. 
These, however, were the questions on which 
some of the most powerful intellects of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies were occupied, and which more than 
once passed from the study of the philosopher 
to become the theme of hot debate in assem- 
blies, or the motive force of political parties, 

Two reasons may, we think, be assigned for 
the importance attached to them. One is the 
fact that when the power of the Roman 
Church and of what may be called the re- 
ligious theory of civil government—tbat which 
represented Pope, Emperor, and King as di- 
vinely commissioned authorities—fell and van- 
ished, men felt the necessity of putting some 
other formal and imposing theory in its place, 
and were not content with the simple explana- 
tion or denial of any mystery in tne matter 
which now satisfies us. The other is, that the 
difference between legal authority and moral 
authority, between that which the ruler has a 
legal title to do and that which he ought to or 
may in conscience do, had not been fully ap- 
prehended, and men sought for a doctrine 
which would explain and bring into accord 
phenomena which we regard as lying, so to 
speak, in different planes. Some such con- 
fusion seems to lurk in the systems both of 
Hobbes and of Rousseau. Locke and the Eng- 
lish statesmen of the Revolution were on 
ground somewhat more stable and real; for 
though the commonwealth of England was 
not built upon any original compact of its 
members with one another, there might be 
said to be a sort of contract between the 
Crown and its subjects, the obedience of the 
latter being conditional on the observanve by 
the former of his coronation oath and of the 
engagements entered into by his predecessors 
from the great charter downwards. It is to be 
hoped thaé this question of the nature of sove- 
reignty, which has baunted politics like a 
gibbering and unsubstantial ghost for centuries, 
and still lingers in the belated treatises of Aus- 
tin and the other followers of Bentham, has 
now at length been laid to rest and will trou- 
ble us no more. 

The other topic which has specially inte- 
rested us, as handled by Sir F. Pollock, is the 
modern German school of writers on what is 
called Naturrecht, including such men as 
Ro ler, Trendelenburg, Ahrens. He says just 
the right thing about it, viz.: tbat it is not so 
empty and vague as English lawyers, and even 
perhaps most English jurists, commonly as- 
sume, but that it has not a practical value for 
the purposes of legal study quite commensu- 
rate to its high pretensions and to the fulness 
with which German professors treat it. Its 
province is the borderland between ethics on 
the one hand and law or political science on 
the other. It examines the conceptions and 
relations which belong to this borderland with 
much acuteness, and in so far lays a founda- 
tion for legal study which is not to be despised. 
It is at least as much to the purpose as the 
lucubrations on the principle of utility to be 
found in Bentham or Austin, and has the ad- 
vantage of presenting a somewhat wider view 
of the scope and organs of law than that of 





those who seem unable to imagine any form 
of legal rule other than an English Act of Par- 
liament. But, it must be admitted, the method 
of these books on Natural Law is so very ab- 
stract, and the labor of reading them so dis- 
proportionate to the crop of ideas which one 
cau raise from them, that few Englishmen or 
Americans are likely to spend, or can be ad- 
vised to spend, time upon them. Sir F. Pol- 
lock, indeed, thinks that ‘tthe bent of Ameri- 
ean publicists is towards the Continental habit 
of thought. They believe in the Common Law, 
like English judges of the seventeenth century, 
and in the Law of Nature, like German philo- 
sophers” It is true that some eminent pro- 
fessors in our law schools refuse to teach the 
law of their own State merely, preferring 
to handle the law as common to the United 
States generally. But we do not believe that 
there is more tendency in this country than in 
England to the German way of regarding juris- 
prudence in general. It is almost the only 
point—and certainly not a grave one—in which 
we differ from our author, whose book is one 
of quite exceptional merit. 


The Adventures of Thomas Pellow of Penryn. 
{Adventure Series.} London: ‘YT. Fisher 
Unwin; New York: Macmillan & Co. 

TuIs curious book was first published in 1740, 
two years after the author’s return from his 
twenty-three years’ captivity among the 
Moors. Dr. Robert Brown bas written an in- 
teresting introduction and a number of notes 
elucidating the text, but otherwise the book is 
areprint of the original edition, except that 
some passages stolen from other authors have 
been omitted. Until recently the valueof Pel- 
low’s narrative as a contribution to the very 
slender stock of knowledge of Morocco has 
been overlooked, but investigation has con- 
firmed its general accuracy both as regards to- 
pographical and historical statements, The 
country is little known to-day, and was less 
known in the last century, and it is therefore 
not surprising that some of the wonderful 
things here recorded should bave led his read- 
ers to doubt Pellow’s truthfulness, 

The most plausible account of the origin of 
the Barbary pirates is that when the Moors 
were driven out of Spain, they took their re- 
venge by preying on tbe commerce of the 
Christians; but there is good authority for the 
theory that they received their earliest lessons 
in seamanship from the privateers who had 
won both glory and profit in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, and found themselves out of work in the 
following reign. Certain it is that Capt. John 
Smith of Virginian fame was for a time in the 
service of the Sultan of Morocco, and that 
many of the Moorish leaders, both on land and 
sea, were European outcasts. In Pellow’s titne 
the Governor of Sallee was a Frenchman 
named Pillet, and as late as 1780 a Scotchman 
known as ‘‘Omar” commanded a piratical 
craft, and it is safe to assume that both these 
gentlemen had “ left their country for their 
country’s good.” The Europeans who were 
captured in merchantmen and refused to adopt 
the Mocrish religion and dress, were cruelly 
treated and kept at hard labor on buildings 
and other public works. The Emperor Muley 
Ismai!, who reigned from 1672 to 1727, when 
remonstrated with for cruelty towards Chris- 
tian captives, replied that he was like a man 
with a bag of rats, and must keep them stirring, 
or they would eat their way through! On the 
other hand, those who ‘‘ turned Moor,” as Pel- 
low and others did, found pleasanter employ- 
ment, and were sometimes raised to important 
commands in the army, Muley ]smaji’sexecu- 





tioner, who was remarkably skilful in cutting 
off heads with one blow of the sword, was an 
Exeter man, and owed his success in life to 
his early training asa butcher. Many of these 
apostates were presented with wives by the 
Emperor, and their fair-haired descendants are 
pointed out to the traveller in Fez and Me- 
quinez to this day. 

It was in 1715, when he was eleven years old, 
that Thomas Pellow, ‘‘ being at the Latin 
School in Penryn, and by no means liking my 
so early rising, and (as I then thought) most 
severe discipline of the school,” persuaded his 
uncle to take him along with him on the good 
ship Francis bound for Genoa. The francis 
was captured off Cape Finisterre by two Sallee 
rovers, and the crew, together with captives 
from other vessels, were marched from Sallee 
to Mequinez, and there put to work and sub- 
jected to much cruel treatment. The Empe- 
ror, however, seems to have taken a fancy to 
Pellow, who was persuaded to ‘* turn Moor,” 
and, having done so, was better treated and 
set to learn Arabic. At the time of Commo- 
dore Stewart’s embassy for the redemption of 
British captives in 1721 he seems to have acted 
as interpreter, and he says that he could tell 
many things of moment about this embassy ; 
** but as 1 am informed there is a bovk of it al- 
ready printed, I shall not go about in any wise 
to interfere with it.” This scrupulous non- 
interference is no longer characteristic of Af- 
rican travellers, Again, in 1727, Capt. Russel 
went on a similar embassy, and mentions hav- 
ing met Pellow, ‘‘a young fellow of good fa- 
mily in Cornwall, but now turned Moor,” 
These embassies resulted in the liberation of 
some of the English captives, but the cases of 
Pellow and the other renegades were not 
deemed worthy of their consideration. 

As time went on, Pellow showed courage in 
the field and some military talent, and was ap- 
pointed to the command of a considerable body 
of horse. The Emperor gave him a wife with 
whom he seems to have lived happily in the 
brief intervals between different campaigns; 
but the ardor of his affection was kept well in 
hand, for when, at a later period, he was in- 
formed of the sudden death of his wife and a lit- 
tle daughter, he says: ‘‘ I thought them to have 
been far better off than they could have been 
in this troublesome world, and therefore it 
gave me very little uneasiness”! In the 
course of his endless marches about the coun- 
try, he was often wounded, and still oftener in 
danger from lions and other wild beasts. He 
says that if a man meets a lion, he should stare 
him full in the face and loudly abuse him in 
the language of the country (‘‘for fear he may 
not understand English”), and that if he is so 
treated, he will generally decamp. It is a sin- 
gular proof of Pellow’s truthfulness that these 
tactics are exactly those employed by the 
Moors of to-day, though lions are no longer as 
numerous as they used to be. 

In spite of his military success, Pellow be- 
came weary of the continual civil war that 
followed the death of Muley Ismail, That 
venerable ruffian is said by one authority to 
have left 900 sons; and even if we prefer an- 
other historian who reduces the number to 520, 
there would still remain a substantial basis for 
these wars of succession. During allthis period 
Pellow’s thoughts were constantly bent on 
efforts to escape. Twice he was unsuccessful 
and came near losing his life in consequence. 
On one of these occasions he and a comrade, by 
deliberate perjury, turned the tables on a third 
Englishman, who at first shared and after- 
wards betrayed their plot; and he naively de- 
scribes his embarrassment on meeting this un- 
happy Englishman’s sister after his return to 
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England, but decides that he was justified by 
the facts. The story of his third and last at- 
tempt is crowded with the most thrilling and 
dramatic incidents, As one misfortune after 
another befalls him, it seems impossible that 
he should succeed ; but pertinacity and nerve 
carry him through the slough of despond, and 
finally, inthe year of grace 1738, ‘‘ the so long 
lost sheep is again restored to his owners after 
his long straying and grievous herdships 
amongst those monsters and ravenous wolves 
of infidelity.” With such pious phrases does 
the good man eke out his somewhat lean store 
of moral rectitude. 





A. M. Mackay, Pioneer Missionary of the 
Church Missionary Society to Uganda, By 
his sister. With portrait and map. [Au- 
thor’s Edition.] A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
1890. 8vo, pp. viii., 488. 

‘*THe best missionary since Livingstone,” is 
Mr. Stanley’s estimate of the subject of this bi- 
ography. Thistestimony, which all who knew 
Mackay and his work will heartily endorse, is 
significant as showing the qualities and train- 
ing which insure the greatest success in savage 
Africa. He was in many respects a singularly 
interesting character. A skilful civil engineer, 
with a university education, but thoroughly 
imbued with the straitest Scotch theology, he 
burned with a zeal to convert the heathen, and 
at the same time held the steam-engine only 
second to the Bible as a civilizing agent. Road- 
making, boat-building, work at his forge, were 
for him inseparable adjuncts to the preaching 
of the Gospel. There was, from his point of 
view, no opposition in religion and science, but 
the one was essential to the other in Chris- 
tianizing the black man. One secret of his 
success, it should be added, was the rare facul- 
ty that he had of attaching the natives to him. 
This is the more noteworthy, as he confesses to 
having had “ an almost uncontrollable aver- 
sion” to black people. Not only did he fully 
overcome this, but one of his associates says of 
him that his love for his black converts was 
very touching. Perhaps none but Livingstone 
and Stanley have ever gained so great an in- 
fluence over the African. ‘‘ For many days 
before we reached his mission,” says Mr, Jeph- 
son, ‘‘'we heard from the natives of Mackay, 
nothing but Mackay—they seemed to care for 
and know of no one else.” Gen, Gordon early 
recognized his peculiar ability and traits, and 
offered him a high position in his service, which 
the young man, intent only on missionary 
work, declined. 

The story of his short life is quickly told. 
He was born in 1849 in a Scotch parsonage, 
studied at Edinburgh, and, after leaving the 
University, was employed for three years in 
Germany as a draughtsman of machinery. 
During a part of this time he spent his eve- 
ningsin translating Liibsen’s ‘ Differential and 
Integral Calculus,’ and in “ inventing an agri- 
cultural machine which obtained the first 
prize at the exhibition of steam machines held 
at Breslau.” In 1874 he offered himself for 
missionary work in Madagascar, with the 
hope of establishing a college “to train the 
young men in religion and science together,” 
and the expectation of executirg public works, 
such as railways, mines, etc. The time, how- 
ever, was not ripe for ambitious enterprises 
like these, and his offer was declined. 

Notwithstanding this check, his purpose re- 
mained unchanged, and in 1876 he was accept- 
ed for service in the Uganda mission, being 
one of the eight pioneers sent out in response 
to King Mtesa’s invitation given through Mr. 
Stanley. From various causes he was prevent- 








ed from reaching this country for more than 
two years after landing at Zanzibar, the in- 
terval being mainly employed in building a 
road and forwarding caravans and supplies from 
the coast to the Victoria Nyanza. His work 
in Uganda extended over eight troubled years, 
bis chief antagonist: being the Arabs and the 
witch-doctors, Driven out by Mwanga during 
his frightful persecution of the Christians in 
1887, he retired to the southern end of the 
lake, where he built a new station. Here for 
two years more he kept at his task of giving 
a Christian civilization to the negro, stead- 
fastly refusing to heed the earnest entreaties 
from friends and employers to return home 
and recruit his exhausted strength. The end 
came suddenly through an attack of fever on 
February 8, 1890, 

Mr. Stanley’s description of the station, as 
seen by him a few months before Mackay’s 
death, gives a good idea of the industrial side 
of his work. ‘‘There was a big, solid work- 
shop in the yard, filled with machinery and 
tools, a launch’s boiler was being prepared by 
the blacksmiths, a big canoe was outside re- 
pairing; there were saw-pits and large logs of 
hard timber,” and many quiet iaborers. In 
addition to occupations such as these, he was 
an indefatigable teacher, and not only reduced 
the vernacular of Uganda to writing, but also 
translated and printed portions of the Bible in 
this language from types of his own make. 

It is difficult from his sister's account to get 
a true impression of what Mr. Mackay 
and what he accomplished. She has evidently 
been hampered in two ways, by her desire to 
write a biograpby of the old-fashioned kind 
which should be edifying, and by her belief 
that the history of the Uganda 
generally known. Accordingly, a large part 
of the book is given up to long and, we are 


was 


Mission is 


bound to say, often tedious extracts from her 
brother's diaries and letters, while important 
events are only briefly referred toor altogether 
omitted. References to the natives and their 
customs and to the country and its varied 
life are far too few for the interest of the bi- 
ography. We regret this especially because 
Mr. Mackay’s contained more that 
would stimulate young men to self-sacrificing 
lives than that of any missionary of our day. 
He was the true type of man that Africa most 
needs, 
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New and Old. By William Gra 
ham, M.A., Professor of Political Economy 
and Jurisprudence, Queen’s College, Belfast. 
{internationa! Scientific D, Apple 
ton & Co, 1891. 

THE plan of this book is praiseworthy. Prof. 

Graham first considers socialism historically, 


Socialism, 


Series } 


with a view to showing that in its essence it is 
no new thing, that it 
like causes, and that in 
munism it is obsolete. After a summary vie 
of the earlier socialism, he examines at length 
the great modern represented by 
Rousseau, St.-Simon, and Marx, pointing out in 
detail the strong as weil as the weak features 
of each, Hisarray of objections is formida- 
ble and apparently conclusive, but sincere So- 
cialists, we apprehend, will not be crushed by 
them, Their strength is elsewhere than in their 
logic, and Prof. Graham might well recall the 
exclamation of Burke: “I am most afraid of 
the weakest reasonings, because they discover 
the strongest passions” 

After having demolished the main positions 
of modern socialism, Prof. Graham tries his 
hand at a little constructive work in the social- 
istic He decides, without thinking it 


is always produced by 
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systems, 


line. 





worth while to offer proof, that capitalists get 
larger profits than is fair, and laborers lower 


wages than is just This is half the battle, 
and it is no more difficult to assume the re 
mainder of his case, viz , that his expedients 
would resu.t in more equi'ab’e division of ma 
terial wealth than at present takes place. Co- 
operative production hae failed hitherto, it 
has failed when aided by the State; but still 
we cannot be sure that it may not succeed bet- 


ter in the future than the past,and we ought to 


exveriment further with State aid. Then all 
the professions, the best places in the public 
service and in business, are now monopolized 
by the educated classes, and this monopoly 
would be broken down by nationalizing exist 
ing public educational funds so that all may 
have an equal share in them The money ne 
cessary for these reforms is to be supphed by 
taxing inheritances, 

Prof. Graham further assumes that Govern- 
ment now works successfully, from the econ 


mica] point of view, the postal and telegraph 








services. He would do well to read tw f 
Jevons’s essays, one written before, the other 
after, the acquisition of the telegraphs by the 
British Government Prof. Graham again de 
clares that the manag t f rai.ways is 
work * not den ug fr t reneral Ane 
gers the complicated calculat sand resources 
required in manufacturing industry, and for 
which work, however res; sible « ficult, 
the Government could secure as capable mana 
gers as the companies This propasition may 
be commended to the directors, sav { the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. It ts certainly doubt 
ful if such a body as the New York Legisia 
ture, or even the Amer a 4 gress, Wouid 
manage our railroad system w satisfactory 
results But it might be otherwisein Prof 
Graham's commonwWea avs it wn 
that ‘“‘the officials under Socialism would be 
the most capable in the nation.” 

As to the wages-fund theory, Prof. Graham 
considers that it is entirely exploded. Singu- 
ariy enough, when he undertakes to state 


what determines the rate of wage:, he declares 


tepends chiefly upon the ratio between 


that it 


’ 


ver af 
amount of 
this is 
ratio 
it must 


aborers and the demand, the 





™ need " for their services. Unless 


intended to express the absurdity of a 


between a number and an abstraction 


mean that the ‘‘ amount of need” is 


neasured in material quantity. As to the ex- 


plosion of the wages-!und theory, which so 


these subjects regard as 
t say 
in that theory is 
for any 

out of 
wealth produced before that work is done. In 


many writers upon 


inquestioned, it may be worth while to 


: ie Le 
that the essential element 


that 
are 


simply the truth waces paid 


piece of work necessarily paid 
other words, the laborer’s subsistence must be 
that he may 


will perhaps be exploded 


provided beforehand in order 
work—a theory which 
when the theory of gravity is abandoned. 

As we should ex;ect, Prof. Graham attri- 
butes the improvement in the condition of 
working-people in England to the Government 
inspectors. Had it not been for them, 


we sbould have a proletariat of servile 
workers, degraded in physique, in mind, in 
morals; mothers working in mines and facto- 
ries, their sickly children dying without a 
mother’s care, or surviving with enfeebled 
frames; other children ignorant and savage, 
worked to death or growing up savages; the 
whole laboring population turned into mere 
human plant and instruments to make the 
fortunes of masters constantly becoming more 
insolent and inhuman from im: unity. We 
should have had the‘ slave-gangs’ of the Ro- 
man Republic repeated,” etc. 


We commend these views to the consideration 
of the protectionists who have been annoyed 
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by persistent assertions that the improved con- 
dition of the working-classes in England was 
due to free trade. , 

Obviously Prof. Graham is not a person to 
shrink from drawing an indictment against 
a whole nation, The rich as a class, whether 
intentionally or not, have injured the poor, 
and as a class they must disgorge some of their 
wealth, They must do it because it is just, of 
course, but they will have to do it, whether or 
no. If they are wise, they will submit toa 
moderate amercement at once, because the 
craving for ‘‘ justice” among the poor may 
become so strong if it is not gratified in this 
way, that nothing less than general confisca- 
tion will satisfy their consciences, Like the 
children of Israel, they will feel that the de- 
spoiling of their masters shall be counted to 
them for righteousness by the Almighty. 
Perhays a later comparison would be more 
fitting, for Prof. Graham soberly declares 
that a city where pauperism was stamped out 
would be ‘‘ the true Hoiy City, and the King- 
dom of Heaven will have come nigh unto it.’ 
Clearly the Mohammedan paradise is before 
us, with material gratifications unthought of 
by the Prophet. 

It is strange that writers of this stamp, 
whose name is legion, should so completely 
ignore the enormous extent to which laborers 
have become capitalists, Their savings con- 
stitute an important element in almost all mo- 
dern enterprises, and schemes directed against 
‘*the capitalist ” in the abstract inevitably re- 
coil against the laborer in the concrete. We 
must, of course, credit the victims of the mo- 
dern socialistic craze with sincerity in their 
plans for enriching the poor by impoverisbing 
the rich, but their view is mysteriously limit 
ed. In the case of the present writer, while 
we are unable to put a high estimate upon his 
wisdom, we may at least say that his tone is 
comparatively moderate, and many of his ob- 
servations judicious, His remarks upon the 
probable increase of selfishness in the modern 
world are especially suggestive. 





Eclectic Card Catalog Rules, Author and Ti- 
tle Entries; based on Dziatzko’s ‘ Instruc- 
tion’ compared with other authorities, By 
Klas August Linderfelt. Boston: Charles A. 
Cutter. 1890. Pp. viii, 104. 8vo. 


WuiLe Prof. Car! Dziatzko, now of Gottingen, 
was Librarian of the University of Breslau, he 
caused to be made, as a complement to the 
classified-subject catalogue which the library 
already possessed, an alphabetical card cata- 
logue of authors, During the process of cata- 
loguing, more than 330,000 volumes, with the 
corresponding cards, passed for inspection 
through his hands, and on the wide experience 
thus gained he based his ‘ Instruction fiir die 
Ordnung der Titel im alphabetischen Zettelka- 
talog der Kéniglichen und Universitats-Biblio- 
thek zu Breslau’ (Berlin: Asher, 1886). These 
rules Mr. Linderfelt justly describes as ‘‘a 
model of ingenious condensation, lucidity, 
and completeness. It would have been im- 
possible to evolve out of mere theoretical 
reasoning such an array of minute directions 
as to the manner of proceeding in the innume- 
rable variations and peculiarities of book-mak- 
ing, which are the result of the vagaries of 
authors, publishers, and printers of the last 
450 years, and now contribute their share to- 
wards making the life of the conscientious ca- 
taloger a burden.” Mr, Linderfelt’s book, 
which is rather an adaptation than a transla- 
tion of Dziatzko’s, preserves the general spirit 
aud intricate, but economical, schematism of 
the original, while it so modifies individual 





rules as to conform them to prevalent Ameri- 
can methods of cataloguing. In addition, Mr. 
Linderfelt has examined the rules of the British 
Museum and the Bodleian Libraries, of the 
American and the British Library Associations, 
of Cutter, Dewey, Jewett, and Perkins, and 
has noted at each point which of these autho- 
rities do, and which do not, agree with the 
“eclectic ” rules. 

The title which Mr. Linderfelt has chosen is 
more attractive than Prof. Dziatzko’s, but by 
no means so accurate. The ‘ Eclectic Card 
Catalog Rules’ are not catalogue rules at 
all, From them the would-be cataloguer can 
infer, no doubt, that books of known author- 
ship sometimes have titles, but whether or not 
the titles should form any part of his catalogue 
he cannot even infer. Place of publication, 
date of issue, size, number of pages, will not 
be mentioned in it—at least they are not men- 
tioned in the rules. In short, the most intelli- 
gent use of these rules would not enable a per- 
son without previous knowledge of cataloguing 
to catalogue the simplest book. The ‘ Eclectic 
Rules’ take for granted that a complete de- 
scription of the book in question—title, edi- 
tion, imprint, contents, and notes—is already 
at hand ; they then point out how to choose 
from this material the heading or rubric( “entry 
word,” Mr. Linderfelt well calls it) under which 
the description is to appear, how to alphabet- 
ize the rubrics chosen, how to make some 
cross-references, These three accomplishments 
are far from being all there is of book-cata- 
loguing. Still, they are an important part of 
it, and Mr. Linderfelt’s treatment of them is 
the most careful and rational that we have 
seen. 

The ‘ Eclectic Rulez,’ of course, are in general 
similar to those of the ‘Instruction,’ but not 
always identical with them. Prof. Dziatzko, in 
common with other German bibliographers, 
chooses the first substantive not in a gramma- 
tically subordinate position as entry word for 
an anonymous book-title—he enters the Satur- 
day Review, for example, under ‘ Review.” 
Moreover, he considers the publications of 
learned academies and societies anonymous: 
he enters the volumes published by the Chetham 
Society under ‘‘ Remains historical and lite- 
rary connected with the Palatine Counties,” 
Mr. Linderfelt bas so shaped his rules as to 
secure entry, in the cases mentioned, under 
‘* Saturday ” and ‘‘ Chetham.” He was, conse- 
quently, obliged to attempt a solution of the 
vexed question, How shall societies and acade- 
mies be entered? He adopted the fifth, and 
best, of the plans mentioned in Cutter’s ‘ Rules 
for a Dictionary Catalogue,’ making but one 
change, and no improvement, therein, Ac- 
cording to the ‘Eclectic Rules,’ ‘when the 
legal name of an institution includes a full per- 
sonal name, it is entered in the usual order of 
the name, as Enoch Pratt Free Library, with 
a cross-reference under Pratt.” ‘The usual 
order of the name” has a plausible sound, but 
Mr. Linderfelt seems momentarily to have for- 
gotten a fact which Mr, Cutter realizes, viz., 
that in a catalogue ‘‘the usual order of the 
name” is the inverted order. The cataloguer 
should write “‘ Pratt (Enoch) Free Library.” 

One other alteration, this time of the Ger- 
man rules, does not seem to us fortunate. It 
advises that when a book is published under 
initials whose meaning remains unknown, the 
rubric be the last initial instead of the first 
word of the title. This suggestion, though 
supported by the practice of many good libra- 
ries, both in the United States and in Eogland, 
is an extreme and unwarranted application of 
the author-entry idea. In fact, a chief weak- 
ness of American book-cataloguing has long 





been the tendency, now happily vanishing 
from the treatment of anonymous and pseu- 
donymous books, to seize, at whatever incon- 
venience to the reader, upon an author-entry 
or anything that resembles an author-entry, 
Now, the sole object of cataloguing a book un- 
der its author, or under anything else, is to fa- 
cilitate the finding of it. Mr. Linderfelt him- 
self admits that Prof. Dzia'zko is right in 
considering the initials ‘‘of very little use in 
finding a certain book,” but gives another rea- 
son for entering under them. This plan, he 
says, ‘‘has the advantage of collecting all the 
books by one author in the same place when 
he persistently uses the same initials.” What 
may be this ‘advantage of collecting all the 
books by the same author in one place” when 
you are not sure who he is, and consequently 
cannot be sure that he is the same author, we 
are puzzled to understand. However, a few 
blemishes like these cannot hide the real ex- 
cellence of the book, In its first half, the part, 
that is, which explains the selection of the 
main entry word, almost every paragraph, 
with the exception of the rules above men- 
tioned, is deserving of praise. 

To the second half of the rules, the instruc- 
tions for the alphabetical arrangement of the 
titles, almost no exception can be taken. They 
are minute and excellent. Substantially the 
system of transliteration advocated in these 
columns by the late Michael Heilprin and ap- 
proved at the Lake George Conference of the 
Library Association, is adopted in the ‘ Eclec- 
tic Rules,’ ‘* For the purpose of producing 
transliterated forms more in harmony with 
those in ordinary use,” Mr. Linderfelt has in- 
troduced a few modifications, most of which, 
unfortunately, look towards the forms that 
were familiar in the last decade, rather than 
towards those which bid fair to be familiar in 
the next. For ancient Greek names, on the 
other hand, he prefers the newly advocated 
“* Greek forms ” (Aischylos, Kim6n) instead of 
the familiar Latin forms, and similarly he 
writes names of foreign towns and sovereigns 
in their vernacular instead of their English 
forms, The rules are followed by an appendix 
containing a list of Oriental titles and occupa- 
tions, with their usual and their correct trans- 
literations, and their significations. This list, 
which contains more than 600 titles, will be 
very useful to cataloguers who are ignorant of 
Oriental languages and consequently apt to 
mistake such titles for parts of the author’s 
name, 

The ‘ Rules’ are accurately printed, the ex- 
amples are abundant and in general well 
chosen, and the index is much fuller than that 
of the German original. In a fairly close ex- 
amination of the book we have discovered but 
one joke (§ 174): ‘‘ It may be stated on the au- 
thority of R. B. Wheatley, that dissertation, 
disputatio, thesis, etc. [1], are generally used 
synonymously.” 





Kleinere Schriften, gedruckte und ungedruck- 
te, von Joh, Jos, Ign. v. Dillinger. Gesam- 
melt und herausgegeben von F. H. Reusch. 
Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta. 1890. Pp. vi., 608. 

THE contents of this stout octavo volume con- 

sist of addresses delivered and articles written 

from 1848 to 1853, and again from 1863 to 1878, 

and cover two important periods of the author’s 

literary activity and intellectual development. 

The topics discussed in the papers belonging to 

the earlier period are such as then constituted 

the burning questions of the day, and refer 
chiefly to the relations of Church and State, 
which, Dr. Déilinger maintained, should be 
wholly independent of each uther. As a mem- 
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ber of the Frankfort Parliament of 1848, he 
urged this view with elcquence and earnest- 
ness, and endeavored to embody it in national! 
legislation, He heartily endorsed the article 
in the proposed German Constitution which 
secured to every citizen perfect freedom 
of religious opinion and worship, and placed 
all churches and confessions in a _ position 
of complete equality before the law; but 
he deemed the independence of Church 
and State absolutely essential to the full effec 
tuation of this principle of liberty, and his 
pamphlet on this subject, published anony- 
mously in August, 1845, forms the initial paper 
of the present volume. It is also interesting to 
note his opinions incidentally expressed in this 
connection concerning the office and power of 
the Pope within the hierarchy. Ddllinger de 
nied that the head of the Church was, in any 
proper sense of the term, sovereign, or that bis 
authority had ever been regarded as absolute 
or infallible. He declared that in no State on 
earth, except perhaps in China, is the supreme 
ruler subject to so many strict limitations and 
legal conditions in the exercise of his functions 
as in the Catholic Church; indeed, so complete 
ly is he hemmed in on all sides by precedents, 
traditions, and the decrees of councils, and so 
little room is there left for the assertion of per- 
sonal sentiments, that any one familiar with 
canon law and Catholic theology can predict 
with certainty, in forty-nine cases out of fifty, 
precisely what the Pope’s decision will be. 
This was Ddllinger’s firm conviction, repeated- 
ly uttered and emphasized, and shows how im- 
possible it was for him to accept the Vatican 
dogma of 1870 and to preserve his self-consist- 
ency and self-respect as a man and a scholar, 
The proclamation of the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception in 1854, and the issue of 
the encyclical letter of 1864, with its notorious 
syllabus, ought to have opened his eyes to the 
direction in which the tide was setting and the 
ark of the Church was drifting. That he saw 
the danger is evident from the paper entitled 
‘* Die Speyerische Seminarfrage und der Sylia- 
bus,” written in January, 1866, and now first 
printed from the original manuscript, Here 
he perceives and defines very clearly the aims 
of Ultramontanism, which were to make the 
Pope the supreme, infallible, and, therefore, 
sole authority in all that pertaiis, not only to 
religion and the Church, but also to the State, 
science, politics, morals, social conditions—in 
short, the whole intellectual life of individuals 
and nations—and to insist upon the recognition 
of these claims as the test of Catholicity. At 
that time, however, Ddllinger could not bring 
himself to believe that such short-sighted and 
reckless pilots had really got control of the ship 
and would keep permanent possession of the 
rudder, All Ultramontanists, he says, are at 
heart fues to history and to historical research, 
for they know that the results of calm and pro- 
found investigations are fatal to their system. 
Occasionally they may portray the life of a 
single individual or depict an isolated event or 
epoch in a partisan and polemical spirit, but no 
Ultramontanist has ever written a connected 
and pragmatic history. 


‘*The only noteworthy attempt that has 
ever been made to treat a whole section of uni- 
versal history ina Romanistic sense and in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the Ultramontane 
party is Damberger’s ‘Synchronistic History 
of the Middle Ages,’ in which the author, fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of his fellow-Jesuit 
Hardouin, sets aside as forged or false what- 
ever is opposed to the Jesuitical system.” 


Besides the discussion of the Syllabus, just 
mentioned, two other contributions to the pre- 
sent volume, namely, the ‘* Geschichtliche 
Uebersicht des Konzils von Trient ” (written in 





1866) and ‘* Pius IX” (begun in 1878, but un- 
fortunately never finished) are bere published 
for the first time. The biography sketches the 
career of the late Pontiff till about the year 
1854, and is in every respect an admirable 
study of character and a model of clear and 
condensed narration. Nowhere else is to be 
found sucha faithful and vivid portraiture of 
the ninth Pius and the first of infallible popes 
as in this fragment of less than fifty pages. 
The liberal movement which he inaugurated, 
the weakness and vanity which rendered the 
reform a farce, the reaction which followed 
his return from Gaeta, where he bad becomea 
mere tool in the hard hands of Antonelli, and 
which Massimo d’Azeglio tersely and truly 
summed up as “ priestly vengeance (rendetta 
pretina) in its ugliest form,” are all described 
in a succinct and masterly manner. 

According to Dr. Ddllinger, Pius IX had 
neither literary talent nor artistic taste, and 
his lack of juristic training, as well as of a ju- 
dicial mind, prevented him from taking any 
initiatory or even intelligent part in publie 
affairs. He seldom read anything except his 
breviary and the Civiltd Cattolica, and one 
bad frequent occasion to remark that his opin 
ion on any subject was that of the last person 
with whom he bad chanced to speak. He was 
fond of cheerful conversation and felt the need 
of congenial companionship, which he found 
in a narrow circle of prelates whose ideas, in- 
terests, and aspirations all centred in schemes 
for the extension and consolidation of the 
hierarchy. His utterances were almost always 
trite and often trivial,and never revealed any 
depth of thought, but he combined with an 
easy fluency of speech the kaleidoscopic gift, 
so common toshallow and undisciplined minds, 
of presenting the same theme in endiess varia- 
tions. He was always ready with apt tropes, 
witty comparisons, and more or less pertinent 
passages from the Bible, with which he inter- 
larded his already rather unctuous discourse; 
for his foes and those who had fallen out of 
favor he had a quiver full of epigrams, ironi 
cal retorts, derisive taunts, and sarcastic simi- 
les. He was a stately and handsome man, 
with a rick and melodious voice. His native 
affability and benignant look, and the blend. 
ing of conscious dignity and kindly condescen- 
sion in his manner, fascinated all whom he re- 
ceived. Women thronged to his audiences 
and were powerfully affected by his presence, 
which threw them into a sort of rapture, some- 
times rising to ecstatic paroxysm. In speaking 
to priests and nuns be fell into a fatherly and 
confidential tone which was very becoming to 
him. But with all his good nature, he readily 
took offence, and was incalculably capricious; 
his favor and confidence could be won or lost 
by the slightest accidental circumstance, and 
no one was perfectiy sure of them, except An- 
tonelli and his Jesuit father confessor. In the 
latter he put implicit trust, and in most mat- 
ters accepted the views of this crafty function- 
ary as decisive, 

No Pope was ever so fulsomely fiattered as 
he, and his capacity of absorbing and assimi- 
lating adulation seemed practically unlimited 
Indeed, only a character of rare strength and 
elevation could have resisted these influences 
and kept his faculties from being befogged and 
benumbed by the thick cloud of incense that 
constantly :urrounded him. ‘‘ Only by a mi- 
racie of divine grace can a Pope remain bum- 
ble,” remarks Maffei in his‘ Vita di Pio V.’ ; 
‘with the ninth Pius,” adds Ddllinger, ‘* the 
miracle would have to have been ten times 
greater than with the fifth.” He was told that 
be was ‘“‘the adored darling of mankind”; 
that he was not merely a vicegerent of God, as 





other popes had been, but a divinely commis- 
sioned saviour and reformer of the world, whose 
salvation or destruction depended u:on him 
he was assured by Hishop Piantier of Nimes 
that as king he stood high above all monarchs 
of his time; and Bishop Rodez fairly raved 
about the ‘entrancing and superbuman beauty 





of his countenance,” The priest Aleyoni pub- 
lished an elaborate parallel between him and 
the Virgin Mary in thirty-one articles (‘ Le 
Rosier de Marie,’ Paris, 1862); in Utrecht his 
portrait was worshipped as an altar-picture; 
and in 1867 it was reported from Paris that 
miracles had been wrought by tatters of one 
of his cast-off sacerdotal robes When the 
floor of the Church of Sant’ Agnese broke 
through and the Pope and bis attendants were 
uninjured, he was told that angels had boroe 
him up; and a storm which shattered some 
windows in the Vatican, but spared bis private 
apartment, Was represented as an 


the prince of the power of the air, from which 
he had been sbielaed by direct divine interpas 
tion. This belief in his immunity rendered 
him also fearless in good works and in ng 
his duty: he visited the French bospital in 
Rome and comforted the cholera patients, 
firmly persuaded that the dewil could d im 
no harm, even when tncarnate in the insidious 
form of a microbe or comma-baciliua 

But our space forbids us to dweli ucon the 
many fine features and striking points of psy- 
chological analysis pre ented in this biograph 
eal essay. Other articles of specal interest 
are: ‘The Past and Present of Cathohe The 
ology,” “ The Doctrine of Papal Infallibility 
since the Sixteenth Century,” ** The Vatican 
Dogma,” two papers on the Inquisition, and a 
lengthy disquisition on medieval and motern 
proj bets and propt ecies entitied, ‘* Dear We SSA 
gungsglaube und das Propheten'um in der 
christlichen Zeit.” The volume is carefully 
edited by Prof, Reusch, whose scholariv anno 


tations greatly enhance its intrinsic value 


A History of Rome. [Ancient History for 
Colleges and High Schools By P. V. RN. 
Myers Part Il] Boston: Ginn & Co. 1890, 
Pp. x, 230 

Tuts manual history of Rome is a revision of 

a former work of the autbor, published with 

the ‘ History of Greece and the Eastern Na- 

tiors’ The maps and most of the cuts which 
it contains are the same as those in the Roman 

History of the late lamented Williem F. Allen, 

and were furnished by his widow. Tie book 

appears to be a good and handy school history, 
tel! 


his pupils to learn in one of the most perplex- 





what a teacher really should require 
ing subjects in a schoo! course. Prof. Myers 
of course adopts the prevailing views as to the 
real character of early Koman history, but he 
does not on that account banish the legends of 
the regal period. These legends were what 
passed for Roman history with Virgil and 
Cesar, and if boys are to read Virgil and 
Ceesar understandingly, they must know what 
those men supposed to be the origins of their 
history. After ail, when the legends, with 
their absurdities and inconsistencies, are swept 
away, we have no real history to put in their 
place. What Mommsen or Ihbne substitutes is 
an invention, or at best an inference, though 
it may te a reasonable and probable one. 
But to read some manuals of history written 
by devotees of the former, one would imagine 
that he had dug up from the ruins of Rome 
contemporary inscriptions giving the true ac- 
count of the curia: and the tribes. Mr. Myers 
has very judiciously given most of the cele- 
brated legends of the regal period in a chapter 
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supplementary to that containing what he 
holds to be the most probable view.of that pe- 
riod. In the later chapters, the story of the 
great republican wars, the contests for supre- 
macy in its last century, and the whole of the 
Empire down to Odoacer is told with much 
conciseness and liveliness, While one is glad 
to see the absurd practice of terminating with 
Commodus, or still worse with Augustus, aban- 
doned, it still seems that the period of the later 
Republic, and especially the time of the Grac- 
chi, is condensed out of all proportion to the 
wars of Honorius and Alaric in the end of the 
book. The questions of antiquities, adminis- 
tration, private life, literature, etc., are trans- 
ferred to a separate division after the events 
are concluded ; this is a decided improvement 
for purposes of instruction. 

The philosophy of the book appears to us 
very sound ; the author has not allowed him- 
self to have his judgment of great characters 
perverted by the Caesarism of Mommsen, or 
what one might almost designate the profligate 
views of Prof. Beesly. We can hardly speak 
as favorably of his style. There is a tendency 
here and there to the florid, which may answer 
before enthusiastic pupils in the lecture-room 
but is only frigid on the printed page. The 
term ‘‘ Acropolis of Italy” (p. 58) is a very un- 
couth transfer from Polybius ; and a compari- 
son toa mcedern writer which has been intro- 
duced in the account of Cicero (p. 203), is in the 
worst taste. Kesides points of style we have 
found little to censure. A scholar writing a 
history of Rome should be ashamed of the 
modern corruption rostrum, and o* saying, 
**so called because decorated with the beaks 
(rostra) of war galleys.” Prof. Myers must 
know that the Romans themselves never call- 
ed the stand or desk anything but rostra, 
whatever Americans may call a pulpit or plat- 
form. The same correct principle whicb ad- 
mitted the regal legends as legends should 
have given the stories of Valerius Corvus, the 
Decii, and the Torquati. Pyrrbus’s second vic- 
tory should be named (p. 40). If Milton is to be 
quoted apropos of Moloch (p. 42), let him be 
quoted right. There seems no reason for 
adopting the Greek form Barcas (p. 50), cer- 
tainly not Roman, and not probably Punic. 
The Consul Sempronius is Tiberius, not Lucius 
(p. 59). We should like to have a quotation 
from the ancient poet who called Corinth the 
“eye of Hellas” (p. 72). The use of awnings 
(p. 109) is mentioned by Lucretius long before 
Ceesar’s exhibitions, contrary to the quotation 
from Gibbon, Surely the ‘‘ Fulminata Legio” 
had received that name long before the sup- 
posed Christian miracle (p. 141). But serious 
mistakes are conspicuously absent. 





Peintures de Vases Antiques recueillies par 
Millin (1808) et Millirgen (1813). Publiées et 
commentées par Salomon Reinach. Paris: 
Firmin-Didot et Cie. 1891, Small 4:0, pp. 
xv and 136, with 31 plates, 

By this book M. Reinach has well earned the 

gratitude of students of Greek vases, first for 

having reduced into one compact volume all 
that is of permanent value in the three great 
folios’. Millin and Millingen, thereby increas- 
ing their convenience in the same ratio that 
the cost has been d minished ; 
having modernized both works by revising the 
interpretations of the illustrations in accord- 
ance with the methods and knowledge of the 
present day, and also noting all that he has 
been able to gather of the history of each spe- 
cimen during the eighty years that have 
elapsed since the original publication. The 
amount of thankless drudgery involved in this 





and second, for’ 








part of his task only those who have under- 
taken similar labors can estimate or appre- 
ciate, and we congratulate him upon the 
result, for while it was inevitable that some of 
the vases published should have disappeared in 
this long interval, the number that have es- 
caped M. Reinach’s vigilance seems to us sur- 
prisingly small. 

The reduction of the plates has been suc- 
cessfully accomplished, and it is safe to say 
that nothing but the luxury of the originals is 
lost to the student. Millingen’s work, both in 
text and drawings, was much more accurate 
than Millin’s, A careful draughtsman, he was 
thoroughly in sympathy with the kind of art 
he reproduced, and in the types of faces, as al- 
so in the least important details, he showed a 
scientific exactness which was in advance of 
his generation; whereas Clener, who made the 
drawings for Millin, was, as M. Reinach says, 
willingly inexact. His aim, like that of most 
draughtsmen of the time, was to make his 
work artistic at any cost, and to that end he 
was willing to improve upon his models when 
he thought it necessary, as, for example, ‘‘ Par 
un singulier phénoméne d’influence, beaucoup 
de tétes viriles ont pris un profil napo)éonien.” 
Yet, in spite of the looseness of the drawing 
and the mystical character of the interpreta- 
tions, which, in the spirit of the archzeologi- 
cal commentary at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, could see nothing commouplace in the 
most commonplace gestures and attitudes, and 
discovered gods and goddesses in the youths 
and maidens represented in their daily pur- 
suits and pastimes—in spite of such shortcom- 
ings, we think M. Reinach quite right in in- 
sisting upon the importance of Millin’s book, 
and the desirability of reproducing it with 
modern criticisms and corrections; and in his 
edition it will certainly be what he considers 
the original—‘‘ un ouvrage fondamental, in- 
dispensable pour ]’étude de la céramique.” 
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thing in the best way, with the best instrument. 
I have carefully read the shorter history with in- 
creasing interest and satisfaction, ITdid not see 
how sv good a book could be written, IT do not 
now see how a better book can be written,”’ 
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Casatt’s Important Work on Central 
Africa. 
READY NEXT WEEK: 
In 2 vola., medium 8vo, cloth, price $10.00. 


Ten Years in Equatoria, 
AND THE RETURN WITH EMIN PASHA. 
By Major GAETANO CASATI. With 80 full-page 

Piates, finely printed in colors and tints, and 
upwards of 100 smaller engravings, and 4 
important maps specially prepared from 
original surveys. 


Major Casati’s work is in many ways the most im- 
ortant yet issued on the African question. It gives 
rom an absolutely independent source an authorita- 

tive account of the interesting events which have oc- 
curred during the last ten years in Equatorial Africa 
which period embraces the rise of Mahdism, the Fal 
of Khartoum, and death of Gordon, The author was 
the personal friend of Emin Pasha, was with him dur- 
ing the trying times in the Soudan, and returned with 
the Stanley relief expedition. 

Major Casati likewise gives most interesting descrip- 
tions of these mysterious regions, fully describes the 
habits. traditions, food, ete., of the various races, il- 
lustrated with valuable reproductions from drawings 
and photographs of their types, male and female, in 
cluding the pigmy races. He adds considerably to our 
information about the wonderful hydrographic sys- 
tem of inner Africa, rainfall, meteorology, sources of 
the White Nile, ete. 

Owing to the recent division of Africa, the impor- 
tant information which Casati gives as to the commer- 
cial value of the regions in which he lived so long and 
the adaptability of the soil and climate for the cultiva- 
tion of cotton, sugar-cane, maize, coffee, vegetables, 
fruit, and, in fact, everything necessary for alimenta- 
tion, and his notes on the value of the various and 
beautiful woods, will be read with special interest, 
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receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


3 Cooper Union, New York. 
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Vol. If. Morphology, partI. Translated by Con- 
way and Rouse. 8vo, pp. xvill, 423. Cloth, $4.40 
net, 





(From the N. Y. Nation.) 

“. . . The translation of the present volume is 
the joint work of Mr. Conway and vr. Rouse, ae 
and has been done with extraordinary care and self- 
consistency. A serious effort has been made to deter- 
mine and establish a system of appropriate English 
equivalents for the technical nomenclature of the 
science, on 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED: 
Introduction and Phonology. Translated by 
$5.00 net. 


Vol. I. 
JOSEPH WRIGHT. 

“. . ,. Brugmann’s book forms one of the indis- 

pean tools of every student of Indo-Germanic Phi- 
ology.”—G. M——r. (Literar. Centralblatt, 1887, No.8.) 
(From the N. Y. Nation.) 

**The significance of this masterwork of Brugmann 
for the progress of science is to be measured, not so 
much by the new material it contains, nor by any defi- 
nite settlement of long-disputed questions it may offer, 
as by its complete control of the entire existing mate- 
rial of the science, by its deftness in assorting it, and 
its priceless clearness in the statement of results.” 
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THE DAY’S MESSAGE. 


A Brief Selection of Prose and Verse for each day in the year. 


cloth, price $1.00; white, full gilt, price #1.25. 


Chosen by SusaNCooLipGe. 16mo, green 


The busy days of life are not so busy but that there is time in each for the reading of one compact little 
sentence of wisdom or comfort, and one bit of true poetry. 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. 


Selections for every day in the year. 


Selected by the Editor of ‘Quiet Hours.’ 


16mo, cloth, $1.00; white 


cloth, gilt, $1.25; morocco, padded, $3.00; calf, padded, $3.50. 


QUIET HOURS. 


A Collection of Poems. 


WISDOM SERIES. 


16mo, cloth, $1.50; morocco, padded, $3.50; calf, padded, $1.00. 


18mo, flexible cover, white cloth, red edges, each 50 cents. 


Selections from the Apocrypha. 


The Wisdom of Jesus; or, Ecclesiasticus. 
Selections from Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
Selections from the Imitation of Christ. 


SUNSHINE IN THE SOUL. 


Poems selected by the Editor of * Quiet Hours.’ 
in one, $1.00; Limp morocco or calf, $2.50. 


IN HIS NAME. 
Illustrated. By Rev. E. E, Hate. 


illustrations contained in the larger edition. 
*The Man Withcut a Country,’ etc. 25. 


First and Second Series. 


Selections from Epictetus. 
Selections from Fenelon, 


18mo, each 50 cents. Two Series 


A new and cheaper edition of this beautiful story, including all of the 
One volume, 16mo, cloth. Uniform with * Ten Times One,’ 


Those in search of Easter Gifts will find these books in neat white bindings particularly suited to 
the occasion, 


Mailed, postpaid,on receipt of the price, by the Publishers, 


Sold by all Booksellers. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 





A New Important Religious 
Work. 


A CONCISE CYCLOPEDIA 


Religious 
Knowledge. 


Biblical, Biographical, Geographical, Historical, 
Practical, and Theological, 
One large octavo, about 1,000 pages, beautitully 
Illustrated by Wood-cuts and Plain and 
Colored Maps. Edited by 


Rev. Elias Benjamin Sanford, M.A., 


assisted by the most eminent Biblical and 
theological scholars in the country. 


All the special articles are by men eminent in 


knowledge of the subjects treated, Cheap, 
handy in size, unsectarian, concise, recent, 
reliable, comprehensive, and exhaustive. The 


erystalilizat on of the vast knowledge contained 
in the principal works of religious .reference. 
Full particulars sent on application. 
Fine Cloth, $3.30, Leather, $5.00. 
Half Morocco, $6,009. 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
3 East rath Street, N. Y. City. 


Bible-reading Christians and Sunday-school 
Workers, 


HAVE YOU A COPY OF 
Books of the Bible Analyzed, 


REV. SCHULTZE? 


Sent on receipt of 21 cents, should you fail to find it 
at your bookstore. For sale at Wanamaker’s, Brenta- 
no’s, D. Lothrop Co.’s, and all first-class bookstores 
everywhere. 

H. T. FRUEAUFF, Publisher, Easton, Pa. 
PR ane gan News Co. and J. B. Lippincott Co. supply 
e trade. 





A TREATISE ON MASSAGE. 
By DOUGLAS GRAHAM, M.D., Boston. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
Sent postage paid on receipt of price, $2.75, by 
J. H. VAIL & CO., New York, or 
DAMRELL & UPHAM, Boston, Mass. 
‘** The most valuable work on the subject yet penned.” 
** Them ode reaping massage is clearly described.” 
** Inte ting and suggestive reading.” 
** The ter is conscientious and fair.” 








GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer of Books and Periodicals 
828 Broadway, New York. 


Employs no agents in Europe, but has his OWN 
OFFICES at 

London: 40 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C.; 

Leipzig: Hospital Strasse, 10, 
and thus has facilities SUPERIOR to those of 
any otber firm. 

Books for Libraries, Professors, and Students 
aspecialty. Also rare and scarce books and sets 
of periodicals. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE 
WORLD. 





82,672 MAGNIFICENT HOLIDAY BOOKS 
AT OUR PRICE. 
138,672 BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, ETC., 
AT YOUR PRICE. 
125,876 MAGNIFICENT JUVENILES 
AT ANY PRICE. 


HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 CHAMBERS ST., - - NEW YORK, 
Three doors from Broadway. 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 


29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Dealers in Choice Books and MSS. 

Catalogues issued periodically and forwarded regu- 

larly to purchasers. Early illuminated MSS.—XVth 


Century Books, with woodcuts—Hore on vellum—Fine 
bindings—-Rare Americana, etc., ete. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York. 


Importer of — Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


EB, F. BONAVENTURE, 


BooKs AND PRINTs, 


WEST 31ST ST., COR. B,WAY, NEW YORK. 
Catalogues mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 


ACK NUMBERS, VOLUMES, OR 
sets of lead: and scarce magazines, etc., for 
sale by H. WILLiaMs, 195 West 10th St. N. ¥. 


RESENT-DAY PERIODICALS.—Cir- 
culars free. LEONARD Scott Pvp. Co., 
“5 29 Park Row, New York. .. 

















Fe’ RE AND STANDARD SECOND- 
hand Books. 
logues issued. 


Books purchased for cash. Cata- 
E. W. JOHNSON, 1336 B’way, N. Y. City. 











